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THE COVENANT LAWSUIT IN THE PROPHETS 


HERBERT B. HUFFMON 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


HE study of Gattungsgeschichte has proved of great value in the 
investigation of ancient literatures. The different literary genres 
exhibit a remarkable tenacity, so that the classification of Gattungen and 
recognition of the attendant Sitz im Leben have been of great help in 
OT studies. The progress resulting from this particular discipline is 
associated above all with the name of Hermann Gunkel. There has been 
much greater success, however, in delineating the literary types, which 
proceeds on the basis of formal criteria, than in clarifying the Sitz im 
Leben, which is dependent on a rather fragmentary knowledge of the 
course of Israelite history and culture. At the same time, as OT studies 
progress the Sitz im Leben of the literary types will become clearer. A 
case in point is the important prophetic type known as ‘‘Gerichtsrede,”’ 
or “‘lawsuit.’’? 

In regard to the literary characteristics of the ‘lawsuit’’ oracles, both 
Bentzen? and Cross’ stress the distinctive introductory formula of the 
' type, “Hear. .., give ear...,” an appeal to certain natural phenomena, 
in some capacity, to hear the controversy between Yahweh and his 
people. The most detailed description of the Gattung which I have seen 
is that of Gunkel-Begrich. Put into outline form, the analysis is: 


I. A description of the scene of judgment 
II. The speech of the plaintiff 


A. Heaven and earth are appointed judges 
B. Summons to the defendant (or judges) 
C. Address in the second person to the defendant 


1. Accusation in question form to the defendant 
2. Refutation of the defendant’s possible arguments 
3. Specific indictment 


t Thus Hermann Gunkel and Joachim Begrich, Einleittung in die Psalmen: Die Gat- 
tungen der religidsen Lyrik Israels (Gottingen, 1933), p. 329; Aage Bentzen, Introduction 
to the Old Testament (2nd ed.; Copenhagen: 1952), I, 199-200; et al. 

2 Bentzen, pp. 199-200. 

3 Frank M. Cross, Jr., ‘‘The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” JNES, XII 
(1953), 274, n. 3. 
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One of the alternate forms is: 


I. A description of the scene of judgment 
II. The speech by the judge 


A. Address to the defendant 
1. Reproach (based on the accusation) 
2. Statement (usually in the third person) that the accused has no 
defense 


B. Pronouncement of guilt 
C. Sentence (in second or third person) 


It is rather striking that in the speech of the judge, the judge is specifically 
Yahweh and the defendants are the foreign gods (Ps 82, Isa 41 21-29, 
44.6 4.), whereas in the speech of the plaintiff, Yahweh is the plaintiff, 
Israel is the defendant, and heaven and earth, according to Gunkel, are 
the judges (Ps 50, Isa 1 2-3, 3 13-15, Jer 2 4 #., Mic 6 1-8).5 

In the first “lawsuit” form, the most interesting feature is the appeal 
to the natural elements which is found in Isa 1 2, Mic 6 2, and, somewhat 
modified, in Jer 2 12. 

Isa 1 2-3, which is perhaps part of a larger unit (1 2-20), is: 


(2) Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
for Yahweh has spoken: 
“T have raised and brought up sons, 
but they have rebelled against me. 
(3) The bull knows his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib, 
but Israel does not know, 
my people do not understand.” 


The prophet, acting as lawyer for the plaintiff, Yahweh, appeals to the 
heavens and the earth to hear the case, in some particular capacity (2a). 
He then states the ground of Yahweh's claim (2t’), and follows with the 
charge (2bb’). The defendant is shown to have no plea, even on the basis 
of animal behavior (3),° and the charge is repeated (3»). 

The second example, roughly contemporary with the first, is Mic 6 1-8: 


(1) Hear (ye) what Yahweh is saying, 
“Arise, plead (thou) before (LX X) the mountains, 
and let the hills hear your voice.” 


4 Gunkel-Begrich, pp. 364-65; cf. also Gunkel, Die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1926), 
p. 215. 

5 Gunkel-Begrich, pp. 364-65. 

6 A. Goetze (Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography (““YOR,” XXII 
[New Haven: 1940], p. 37, n. 148) has pointed to a parallel in the SunaSSura treaty, 
where the Hurrian king says of refugees who returned to their country, ‘The cattle 
have chosen their stable’ (1.17-18, 30-31). Goetze remarks, ‘‘One could imagine that 
it is connected with the custom to let animals of disputed ownership decide themselves 
where they rightfully belong.” 
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(2) Hear, O mountains, the controversy of Yahweh, 
and <give ear>, O foundations of the earth, 
for Yahweh has a controversy with his people, 
and he will contend with Israel. 
(3) ‘‘What have I done to you, O my people? 
and how have I wearied you? 
Testify against me! 
(4) For I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and I redeemed you from being slaves, 
And I sent Moses, Aaron, and Miriam to you. . 
(5) Remember, O my people, what Balak king of Moab schemed, 
and how Balaam the son of Beor answered him, 
<...> from Shittim to Gilgal, 
that you might know (LXX) the righteous acts of Yahweh.” 
(6) ‘With what shall I come before Yahweh, 
bow myself to the exalted God? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves one year old? 
(7) Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of streams of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my womb for the sin of my soul?” 
(8) He has showed you, O man, what is good. 
And what does Yahweh seek from you, 
but to do justice and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with your God. 


The oracle opens with an appeal to the people to listen (12), followed by 
an appeal to the prophet, acting as lawyer for the plaintiff, Yahweh, to 
plead the case before the mountains and the hills (1be; cf. Ezek 36). The 
lawyer then invokes the natural elements to hear (2), and, speaking for 
Yahweh in the first person, directs a question to the accused and invites 
a defense (3). But the prophet immediately continues, stating why 
Yahweh has a claim on Israel (4-5). What follows may be an indignant 
defense by the accused, or it may be a mocking defense put into the mouth 
of the defendant (6-7). The sentence (s) states that the people should 
live up to the covenant obligations, expressed in a way unique to Micah. 


The third example of this particular type is Jer 2 4-13: 


(4) Hear the word of Yahweh, O house of Jacob, 
and all the families of the house of Israel. 
(5) Thus says Yahweh, 
“What wrong did your fathers find in me 
that they went far from me, 
and went after worthlessness, 
and became worthless? 
(6) They did not say, ‘Where is Yahweh 
Who brought us up from the land of Egypt, 
Who led us in the wilderness, 
in a land of deserts and pits, 
in a land of drought and deep darkness, 
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in a land that no man crosses through, 
where no man dwells.’ 
(7) And I brought you into a plentiful land 
to eat its fruits and its good things. 
But when you came in you defiled my land, 
and made my inheritance an abomination. 
(8) The priests did not say, ‘Where is Yahweh?’ 
Those who handle the law did not know me, 
The leaders transgressed against me, 
The prophets prophesied by Baal 
and went after things that do not profit. 
(9) Therefore I will still contend with you — Oracle of Yahweh — 
and with your children’s children I will contend. 
(10) For cross to the coasts of Cyprus and see, 
or send to Qedar and examine carefully, 
see if there has been such a thing. 
(11) Has a nation changed its gods, 
even though they are not gods? 
But my people have changed their glory 
for that which does not profit. 
(12) Be astonished, O eavens, at this, 
be greatly appalled, <O mountains> (<O earth>?) — 
Oracle of Yahweh — 
(13) For my people have committed two evils: 
They have forsaken me, 
the fountain of living water, 
and hewn out cisterns for themselves, 
broken cisterns which cannot hold (LXX) water.” 


In Jer 2 the “lawsuit” has its components in a somewhat different order. 
The oracle opens with the summons to the accused, Israel (4), and con- 
tinues with an accusation in the second person and in question form (5). 
There can be no defense, for the plaintiff recites the mighty acts in spite 
of which Israel transgressed (6-8). Yahweh has grounds for a case not 
only against Israel, but also Israel’s descendants (9), for even on the basis 
of international morality the accused is left without defense (10-11). Thus 
the plaintiff appeals to the natural world to be appalled (render a favor- 
able verdict[?] 12) and reiterates the accusation (is). 

Although there are other examples of the “lawsuit” type in the 
prophetic writings, only the three above have the crucial appeal to the 
heavens, earth, mountains, hills, and foundations of the earth to hear 
the controversy. However, there are two other passages in the OT which 
contain this appeal to the natural phenomena and have a comparable 
literary form. The first of these passages is Deut 32 1: 


Give ear, O heavens, and I will speak, 
and let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 


Following the address to heaven and earth, Deut 32 continues in a 
manner very close to that of the “lawsuit.’’ There is an invocatory ad- 
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dress (to heaven and earth[?] 2), then the speaker for the plaintiff, Yahweh, 
begins his plea by praising Yahweh (3-4). Next is the charge against the 
accused and condemnation of the accused for transgressing (5-6a). The 
plaintiff then establishes the grounds of the claim against the defendant, 
summarizing the mighty acts of Yahweh (6b-14). The indictment fol- 
lows (15-18); and then the sentence is specified (19-25). What follows may 
be an appendix stating why Yahweh will remit the sentence (26-42). This 
analysis ‘should at least show that Deut 32 has very close affinities in 
form and content with the examples of the “‘lawsuit’’ already quoted.? 
The only real difference is that it is not found in a prophetic book. 
The last example of this appeal is in Ps 50 4: 


He calls to the heavens above, 
and to the earth, 
to judge his people. 
(or: that he may judge his people.) 


The earth is also addressed in Ps 501, but the meaning is not clear; it 
probably refers to the inhabited earth, as is frequently the case elsewhere. 
The rest of the psalm, especially 7-15, shows many of the characteristics of 
the “‘lawsuit,’’ but other affinities are indicated as well.9 In terms of the 
“lawsuit,” however, the following analysis is possible: the description of 
the judgment scene (1-3), followed by the appeal to heaven and earth (4) 


and the summons to the accused (5). The lawyer then praises the plain- 
tiff (6) and, in the first person, begins the charge against the defendant 
(7-13), intertwined with a refutation of the defendant’s reply. The 
sentence (14-15) requires Israel to deal with Yahweh in accordance with 
the covenant stipulations. 

All the examples having been collected, the important questions of 
the literary background and Sitz im Leben reflected by this curious appeal 
still remain. But it can already be observed that this address to the 
natural elements is used only within the framework of passages that 
represent, imitate, or resemble the ‘‘lawsuit.”’ 


7 Gunkel-Begrich (pp. 324 ff., 330) state that Deut 32 is of a ‘‘mixed” type. They 
consider it basically an example of Weisheitsdichtung, with the characteristic election 
(from Egypt to the Promised Land), but see below. 

8 KJV, followed by the RSV, translates the last phrase, “that he (Yahweh) may 
judge his people,”’ but the subject of dyn ‘mw could just as easily be the heavens and the 
earth. The present text of vs. 6 no doubt influenced the translation, but that could be 
the result of misdivision from ky 'lhy mSpt hw’ (cf. Kittel note, Isa 30 18), a text that 
yields better sense. In that case the misdivision would have to precede the development 
of medial letters, which begins in the late fifth century (Cross, ‘‘The Oldest Manuscripts 
from Qumran,” JBL, LXXIV [1955], 150). Ps 50 is dated by H.-J. Kraus as probably 
from the time of Josiah (Psalmen [“BKAT,” XV/5 (Moers, 1958)], p. 374). 

9 Gunkel-Begrich, pp. 364, 366; cf. Kraus, pp. 376 ff., who stresses the ‘‘Gerichts- 
rede.” 
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According to Gunkel’s analysis, Yahweh, the plaintiff, summons 
heaven and earth as judges in the controversy between him and Israel. 
He is followed in this respect by Bentzen.'® Yet neither Gunkel nor 
Bentzen gives any hint as to the literary background or Sitz im Leben 
of this unusual judicial procedure. Other scholars offer differing inter- 
pretations. Thus S. R. Driver says of Deut 321, Isa 1 2, and Ps 504, 
“Heaven and earth are invoked . . . as forming an audience whose atten- 
tion may be claimed on account of the solemnity and importance of the 
truths which the poet has to declare.’’"" That is to say, the heavens and 
the earth are not addressed as judges or witnesses, but as worthy auditors 
of a solemn song. R. B. Y. Scott has another interpretation. He suggests 
that the opening is “derived from the manner of the adjudication of 
disputes and the hearing of complaints ‘in the gate.’ ‘Hear ye,... give 
ear,...,’ introducing a complaint, calls for the attention of witnesses.’’” 
The figure is that of the normal court of law, the heaven and earth being 
called upon to witness the judicial proceeding about to begin. Heaven 
and earth in this respect, according to Scott, are not elements of the 
natural world, but are called upon as population areas — the heavenly 
hosts and the people on earth respectively — in the same way that the 
prophet says, ‘Hear, O house of David.’ 

However, as populations, ‘‘the hosts of heaven and earth’s inhab- 
itants” represent two quite different types of auditors.‘ Thus the heavens 
as the heavenly hosts implies a different interpretation of the earth. 
Accordingly, it has been suggested by G. E. Wright that the heavens and 
the earth of Isa 12 and the mountains and foundations of the earth of 
Mic 6 2 can best be interpreted ‘‘in the light of the Divine Assembly, the 
members of which constitute the host of heaven and of earth.’"4 This 
suggested connection with the divine assembly has been taken up and 
expanded by Cross,'5 who has supplied additional evidence for the theory 
that heaven and earth in the “lawsuit” appeal function as members of 
the council of Yahweh. And, to be sure, the judicial function of the 


1° Bentzen, pp. 199-200. 

1S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (‘‘ICC”’ (Edinburgh, 1902]), p. 349. Driver is followed 
in this interpretation of Deut 32 1 by G. E. Wright (‘‘Deuteronomy,”’ JB, II [New York, 
1953], loc. ctt.). 

™R. B. Y. Scott, “The Literary Structure of Isaiah’s Oracles,” Studies in OT 
Prophecy, ed. H. H. Rowley (New York, 1950), p. 179. Cf. the Zweizeugenruf of the 
“lawsuit” pointed out by L. Kohler (Deuterojesaja stilkritisch untersucht [‘‘BZAW,” 
XXXVII (Giessen, 1923)], pp. 110-13). 

3 Scott, p. 179. Cf. Scott’s commentary on Isa 12 (JB, V [New York, 1956], loc. 
cit.), ‘The hosts of heaven and earth’s inhabitants are called on to bear witness to her 
(Israel's) base ingratitude and obdurate rebellion.”’ 

™ Wright, The OT Against Its Environment (London, 1950), p. 36. 

18 Cross, ‘Council of Yahweh,” pp. 274-77. Cf. also A. Weiser, Das Buch des 
Propheten Jeremia, | (“ATD,” XX [Géttingen, 1956]), 24. 
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divine assembly, although secondary, is attested in both extra-biblical*® 
and biblical sources.?7 However, the statement that the “lawsuit”’ oracle 
type ‘‘undoubtedly has its origins in the conceptions of the role of 
Yahweh’s heavenly assembly as a court,’’*® is not relevant when applied 
to the oracles containing the appeal to the natural world. 

One basic problem with interpreting heaven and earth, the moun- 
tains and the hills, and the foundations of the earth as members of the 
divine assembly is that there is no direct evidence for it. In Mesopotamia, 
the divine assembly was a council of the gods, a pantheon.'® The natural 
elements, as such, were not members of the divine assembly or pantheon, 
as is shown by the fact that in the many catalogues of deities preserved 
from ancient Mesopotamian or Anatolian sources there is — apart from 
one particular type of list — no mention of these natural phenomena 
per se.2? And in Israel, in spite of the process of demythologizing the 
concepts of the ancient Near East, the passages which contain references 
to the council of Yahweh nowhere have reference to the earth, the 
mountains, the hills, or the foundations of the earth, although they do 
make mention of the heavenly hosts or beings.?" 

However, the Hittite international treaties preserved from the latter 
part of the second millennium, as well as an Aramean treaty from the 
8th century, have as one of their sections a list of gods who are witnesses 
to the covenant.” In this list of witnesses, not only does one find the 
pantheon of both countries (whether suzerain and vassal or equals), but 
also the mountains, rivers, heaven, earth, sea, winds, and clouds.?3 These 


%6 Cf, Thorkild Jacobsen, ‘‘Primitive Democracy in Ancient Mesopotamia,” JNES, 
II (1943), 159-72. The divine assembly considers cases of both men and gods. 

17 Cf. Ps 82, Zech 3 1 #.; cf. Cross, p. 274, n. 3. 

8 Cross, p. 274, n. 3. 

19 Cf. Jacobsen, in H. Frankfort, et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man 
(Chicago, 1946), p. 153; cf. the Creation Story, tablets VI-VII, in Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, ed. J. B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950), pp. 68-72. 

#0 Cf. Bruno Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, II (Heidelberg, 1925), 1-5!; A. 
Goetze, Kleinasien? (“HBAW,” III.1.3.3.1. [Miinchen, 1957]), pp. 130-31, 145. 

at The mention of the ‘foundations of the earth” in Ps 82 5 and of the “earth” in 
Ps 82 8 proves nothing at all concerning membership in the council of Yahweh. More 
relevant are the few prophetic passages (e. g., Isa 44 23, 49 13, Jer 51 48) where heaven 
and earth are said to sing or rejoice. Heaven and earth as praising Yahweh (I Chron 
16 31 and Psalms, passim) is secondary to their created nature, although the ‘‘heavens”’ 
mentioned alone could refer to the heavenly beings, as in Ps 89 6. ; 

22 Cf. George E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near 
East (Pittsburgh, 1955), p. 34 (reprinted from BA, XVII [1954], 26-46, 49-76). 

23 Some of the preserved treaties have been translated in A NET, pp. 199-206. For 
reference to other Hittite treaties with this feature, cf. Viktor KoroSec, Hethitische 
Staatsvertrage (‘‘Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien,” LX (Leipzig, 1931]), p. 96. 
Other than the Hittite treaties, such natural phenomena as witnesses are known also 
from an Aramean treaty of the second half of the 8th century between the king of 
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natural elements, which were not members of the divine assembly or of 
the official pantheon were nevertheless invoked as witnesses (and deified), 
presumably because the curses and blessings — part of the covenant — 
involved these natural phenomena.* Accordingly, due to the close 
parallel between covenant forms in Israel and the international treaties, 
it is quite safe to suggest, as Mendenhall has, that the list of witnesses 
(not deified in Israel) is preserved in the OT in ‘‘the appeal to the heavens 
and earth, mountains and hills, either as witnesses or as judges in the 
controversy between Yahweh and Israel when Israel is indicted for breach 
of covenant.’’?5 Such an observation is confirmed by the fact that this 
kind of appeal is found, other than in connection with a “lawsuit,” only 
in three prose passages in Deuteronomy. The three passages (4 26, 30 19, 
31 28) are all in connection with covenant ceremonies. In 426 the 
heavens and the earth are called upon to witness Moses’ affirmation that 
if the Israelites violate the covenant Yahweh will invoke the curses of 
the covenant (4 23-28). In 3019 the heavens and the earth are clearly 
mentioned as witnesses to the covenant (30 15-20). And in 31 28s they 
serve as witnesses to Moses’ speech about the covenant (31 24-29). 

The natural elements appealed to in the “lawsuit” oracles discussed 
above are addressed because they are witnesses to the (prior) covenant. 
It is not because they are members of the council of Yahweh, nor is it 
because of the solemn nature of the proceedings. Neither are they sum- 
moned in order to witness the current “‘trial.’’ The literary framework 
is dependent on the tradition of the inanimate (in Israel) elements of the 
natural world being witnesses to the covenant. But the precise function 
of these witnesses is still not clear. The formal analogy with court 
procedure would strongly suggest that heaven and earth serve as judges, 


Katka and the king of Arpad (cf. P. S. Ronzevalle, S.J., ‘‘Fragments d’inscriptions 
araméennes des environs d’Alep,’”’ MUS.", XV [1930-31], 237-60; Hans Bauer, “Ein 
aramiischer Staatsvertrag aus dem 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr., Die Inschrift der Stele von 
Sudschin,” AfO, VI'I [1932], 1-16; A. Dupont-Sommer, Les Araméens [Paris, 1949], 
pp. 111-12), where, following the reconstruction of Dupont-Sommer, the witnesses 
include ‘‘the heaven[s and the ear]th, the springs, day and night.”’ A comparable list 
of witnesses to a treaty between Hannibal (Carthage) and an envoy of King Philip 
(Macedonia) may be directly related (Polybius VII.9); note the parallel construction, 
qdm...w... (Sudjin), and enantion...kat.... 

24 The treaty between Suppiluliumas and Mattiwaza (A NET, pp. 205-6) illustrates 
this with the curses: ‘‘May the earth be coldness so that you fail down slipping. May the 
soil of your country be a hardened quagmire, so that you break in, but never get across.” 
The curses and blessings invoked in the OT also frequently involve the natural world. 
From Deut 27-28 (cf. Mendenhall, pp. 34, 42) note 28 12, 23-24. Cf. Isa 24 1-13 (5 explicitly 
states that this is because of breach of covenant), 5 5-6, Jer 23 10, Hag 1 10-11, Gen 
3 17-19, 27 28, Lev 26 19-20, Deut 11 17, II Chron 6 26, 7 13, Ps 67 6; and note the descrip- 
tions of the day of the Lord (e. g. Isa 13 9-16). 

2s Mendenhall, p. 40. 
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for Yahweh is the plaintiff and Israel the accused. Heaven and earth as 
judges may be a literary fiction, but it would be more appropriate if the 
judge could serve as the executor of the sentence in actual court practice 
(as is suggested by Deut 25 1-3), since the natural world served to carry 
out the curses and blessings.” 

The appeal may have been made because it is the witnesses to the 
prior covenant whose testimony and presence is essential, for without 
witnesses or written contract there could be no case. But in the texts 
it is Yahweh who brings a complaint against Israel, not heaven and 
earth. 

Perhaps the witnesses to the covenant are summoned in accordance 
with the practice of having witnesses to the decree of a judge so that the 
judge cannot alter the decision at a later time.?? That is, the witnesses 
serve as an indication or guarantee that an unfulfilled obligation exists, 
which justifies Yahweh in actually invoking the curses of the covenant. 

Although Yahweh himself is ultimately the judge, in so far as the 
term is relevant, it is quite possible as a literary device for Yahweh to 
ask a third party to judge between him and Israel (or a poetic substi- 
tute), as can be seen from Isa 53. Yet in this case also, just as Yahweh 
swears by himself, so he is ultimately his own judge. 

The source of the literary appeal to the natural elements is no doubt 
actual court procedure, either an appeal to the judges to hear the case or 
to witnesses to attend the trial.28 Mixed by the prophets with the cov- 
enant form, in which the natural phenomena are invoked as witnesses, 
the two different settings have been merged into a literary type used as 
a means of religious communication by the prophets in order to express 
indictment and trial of Israel because of unfulfilled covenant obligations. 
When more is learned of court procedures in the ancient Near East, the 
path of transfer and merger will perhaps be more clear. 


%6 Cf. n. 24 above. That the natural phenomena may have had a judicial function 
under special circumstances in the ancient Near East is suggested by the practice of 
trial by ordeal (cf. G. R. Driver and J. C. Miles, The Assyrian Laws [Oxford, 1935], 
pp. 86-106: there is evidence for ordeal by the river or by oath), which was also known 
in Israel (cf. Num 5 5-31). Note also Judge River in the Ugaritic texts, on which see 
W. F. Albright, ‘Zabfl Yam and Thapit Nahar in the Combat between Baal and the 
Sea,” JPOS, XVI (1936), 19-20. 

a7 Cf. Edouard Cuq, Etudes sur le droit babylonien (Paris, 1929), p. 385; Arnold 
Walther (Das Altbabylonische Gerichtswesen [‘‘LSS,” V1/4-6 (Leipzig, 1917)], p. 11) 
discusses what is known of the judge’s role. Cf. the Hammurabi code, #5, on which 
see Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, I (Oxford, 1952), 68 ff. 

28 B. Gemser (‘The RIB- or Controversy-Pattern in Hebrew Mentality,” Wisdom 
in Israel and in the Ancient Near East, ed. Noth and Thomas [‘'VT Suppl.,’’ III (Leiden, 
1955)], p. 124), citing some of these passages, says, ‘‘As there is no sharp distinction 
between judges and witnesses, it is often not clear in whicn capacity the members of the 
tribunal are summoned to act.” Cf. also L. Kohler, Hebrew Man, trans. P. Ackroyd 
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Another indication of the covenant background of this type is the 
basis given for the indictment. The oracles include a recitation of the 
mighty acts of Yahweh, that is, the historical prologue of the covenant.?® 
“T have raised and brought up sons” in Isa 1 2 represents the historical 
prologue in terms of family history,3° a manner of speaking that provides 
a sharp contrast with the indictment on the analogy of animal behavior. 
Mic 64-5 and Jer 2 6-7, as well as Deut 32 6b-14 somewhat more fig- 
uratively, present the more usual type of historical prologue, in each 
case referring to the exodus, the wilderness wandering, and the entrance 
into the promised land.** Given as the basis of Israel’s obligations, the 
recitations also serve as a source of shame for unfaithful Israel. There is 
no trace of the historical prologue in Ps 50, however. 

Among the examples of the “lawsuit” usually cited, many can 
definitely be excluded from this ‘covenant lawsuit’’ type. For although 
none of the other prophetic oracles have the appeal to the natural 
phenomena, neither do they have the historical prologue. A case in 
point is Ps 82, which is connected with the council of Yahweh and has 
foreign gods as the defendants, and which has nothing at ali to do with 
a breach of covenant and consequent trial of Israel.s2 The setting of 
Ps 82 also prevails in the ‘lawsuits’ of Second Isaiah, which involve 
judicial proceedings between Yahweh and the various foreign nations 
and gods.33 Coming from different Near Eastern backgrounds, the divine 
council “lawsuits’’ contrast sharply with the covenant ‘lawsuits’ in 
content.%4 

However, there yet remains one “‘lawsuit’’ which, although it lacks 
the appeal to the covenant witnesses and omits the historical prologue, 
shows clear signs of being related to a breach of covenant, viz. Hos 4 1-s. 
In this oracle, the indictment is more or less a catalogue of violations of 
the decalogue (1»-2), that is, violations of the stipulations of the covenant 
at Mt. Sinai. The curses of the covenant, involving the natural world, 
are already implemented (3). There are still other oracles involving an 


(London: 1956), pp. 156-57 (‘‘judges and witnesses are therefore not differentiated’). 
The appeal to two of the elements in each case is clearly related to the Zweizeugenruf 
(cf. n. 12 above), but Isa 5 3 shows that the call can be to two judges as well. The pair 
of natural phenomena, especially heaven and earth (three times), may come under the 
semantic rubric merismus, and thereby indicate an appeal to all of the witnesses (this 
follows a suggestion of the Editor). ‘ 

29 Cf. Mendenhall, pp. 32-33, 44. 

3° Cf. Hos 11 1-4. 

3 Note Gilgal in Mic 6 5; cf. Driver, pp. 354-60. 

32 Cf. Wright, The OT against its Environment, pp. 30-41. 

33 Cf. Cross, pp. 274-77; James Muilenburg, ‘Isaiah 40-66,” JB, V (New York, 
1956), commentary on 41 1—42 4, 43 8-13, 45 20-24. 

34 Isa 6, however, shows that the council of Yahweh could be concerned with the 
condemnation of Israel (but without reference to legal proceedings). 
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indictment of Israel, but these “‘lawsuit’’ oracles, such as Isa 1 18-20, 
3 13-15, and Mic 1 2-7, do not contain any clear indications of an indict- 
ment for breach of covenant, although they are related to that type. 

In summary, there are two fairly distinct types of “‘lawsuits,” having 
a different Near Eastern background and a different content. One type 
is connected with the divine council. The other, especially if it has an 
appeal to the natural elements, the covenant witnesses, and a his- 
torical prologue, is an indictment of Israel for breach of covenant. 
It is ultimately dependent upon the covenant concluded between 
Yahweh and Israel at Mt. Sinai.3s 


3s | am greatly indebted to Professor Mendenhall for his kindness in reading this 
paper, and for many helpful suggestions, though responsibility for the conclusions 
reached rests with the author. 





ESCHATOLOGY AND REPENTANCE IN THE 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


CHARLES EDWIN CARLSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


NE of the more interesting and most difficult facets of the teaching ~ 

of Hebrews is its insistence that some men are incapable of being 
brought to repentance. Since this is not the common understanding of 
the way God deals with men, the interpretation of this inability has 
long been an exegetical stake in the flesh. 

Before the writer’s intention can be discerned, however, two prelimi- 
nary hermeneutical principles must be observed. The first is that the 
author should be assumed to be consistent unless he is demonstrated 
to be otherwise. In other words, the three central passages on repent- 
ance — 6 4-6, 10 26-29, and 12 17 — must all be interpreted in the same 
way. There are two reasons in the text itself for this assumption. The 
first is the rather extensive terminological parallelism between the pas- 
pages,’ a patent indication that the author believes himself to be saying 
a second and third time what he has already said once. The second is 
the hortatory context into which all three passages fit. Since the hor- 
tatory sections of the book are neither parenthetical nor adventitious 
but central to the author’s purpose, we may reasonably expect this 
purpose to exercise a controlling influence on the doctrinal teaching used 
to support it. 

The second preliminary hermeneutical principle to be observed is 
that the author’s teaching must not be set too quickly or too confidently 
into any assumed pattern of first-century ecclesiastical discipline. We 
do not know, and perhaps never shall know with any certainty, very 
much about either the time or the place of writing. Every place from 
Rome to Alexandria and any time in the latter half of the first century 
may be defended with some degree of probability. Consequently the 
relationship between Hebrews and the “unforgivable sin” of the Syn- 
optic Gospels, the “mortal sin’’ of I John, the ceremonial excommunica- 
tion of Ananias and Sapphira or the ‘‘incestuous” man at Corinth — to 


* Cf., e. g., the impossibility of renewing to repentance (66) with Esau’s finding no 
opportunity of repentance (12 17); once-for-all enlightenment (64) with receiving the 
full knowledge of the truth (10 26); the foretaste of the coming age (6 5) with the coming 
judgment (10 27); the shaming of the Son of God (66) with the treading underfoot of 
the Son of God (10 29), etc. 
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say nothing of Hermas or Tertullian! — involves too many unknowns 
to be useful. 

Assuming the internal consistency of the author’s teaching, then, 
and setting aside for the moment what seem to be (and probably are) 
related passages from other sections of the infant church, we may note 
that the problems connected with the “rigorism’’ of Hebrews revolve 
around three main points: 1) The nature of the sin referred to; 2) The 
nature of the consequent inability; 3) The reason for this inability. 

In 6 4-6 the author specifies the sin he has in mind as apostasy. It is 
impossible, he says, to renew to repentance those who have been once 
enlightened, etc., and then have fallen away (kal rapamegévras). It is 
often pointed out that the participle in ‘‘fall away”’ is aorist, while the two 
subsequent participles, dvagravpovvras and rapadeyyarifovras, are 
present. It is possible, therefore, that the sin is a definite act of apostasy 
(perhaps public abjuration), followed by a more or less persistent denial 
of the faith. If this grammatical point is combined with a subjective 
interpretation of the éavrots (66), the reference to stubborn inward 
resistance is quite likely. Yet there are several reasons for denying that 
the author has in mind a persistent repeated denial. For one thing, the 
parallelism with Esau’s case (12 17) breaks down completely: the whole 
point of the allusion to Esau is that a single act may have irrevocable 
consequences. Furthermore, the three participles in 10 22 — xatamarn- 
gas, Ko.vov Hynodyevos, and évvBpioas — are all parallel to the cru- 
cifying (or, less probably, re-crucifying) and exposing to public contempt 
of the Son of God, and they are all aorist. A much more natural inter- 
pretation of the two kinds of participles is that a single act (all the 
aorists) has a present effect (all the presents). To put it somewhat dif- 
ferently, by having done something in the past (aorist), the sinner is now 
guilty of crucifying and publicly? shaming the Son of God. A roughly 
parallel expression would be ‘‘profaning the Name,” which is not so 
much an act in itself as the interpretation placed on the consequences 
of an act.s In some Jewish circles it was occasionally decribed as 
unforgivable.‘ 


2 Riggenbach (Der Brief an die Hebrder [‘‘Zahn Kommentar’’; 2nd and 3rd ed.; 
Leipzig, 1922], p. 158) insists that the éavrots shows this to be an inner act. But it 
is possible to give mapaderyparitw its full force (as in Ezek 2817; Dan 25, etc.) only 
by adopting some other interpretation of the difficult éavrots, probably as a dative of 
disadvantage. 

3 According to George Foot Moore it “includes every act or word of a Jew which 
disgraces his religion and so reflects dishonor upon God” (Judaism, II, 108; see further 
pp. 105, 108-11). Texts from Philo and elsewhere are given in Spicq, L’Epitre aux 
Hébreux, (‘‘Etudes bibliques’’; 2nd ed.; Paris, 1952-53), II, 178, nn. 5, 6. In the NT 
“‘profaning the Name”’ is not regarded as irremissible: Rom 224; Jas 27; II Pet 22; 
cf. I Tim 1 13, 61; Tit 25; Rev 131, 5f.; 16 9, 11, 21, etc. 

4R. Ishmael, in passages cited in Moore, Judaism, II, 108 f.- see also Aboth R. 
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A much more general expression than rapatimrw (fall away, apos- 
tatize) is used in 10 26: there is no more sacrifice for us ‘‘ “Exovolws ... 
GuaptravévTwyv judy.” The author here adopts the well-known dis- 
tinction between presumptuous and unintentional sins and apparently 
says that amy deliberate sin is unforgivable. But the exhortation to lay 
aside sin (12 1) is incompatible with so rigid a conception, and both the 
context and the parallel passages suggest apostasy, not all conscious 
sin. It is better to attribute the generalized form of the expression to 
the OT passage which the author apparently has in mind. In Num- 
bers 15 ‘‘unintentional’’ sins are cultic lapses; on the author’s grounds, 
“unintentional’”’ sins can have no meaning. The use of the term ‘‘de- 
liberately”’ is consequently purely formal and bears no essential relation 
to the thought. 

Esau’s sin is less specific, but it fits rather well, given its theological 
context, into the same pattern: he is typical of all who turn their backs 
on God and his promises. In view of the heilsgeschichtliche meaning of 
the birthright, already suggested by the parallel between the covenant 
abandoned by Israel (8 9) and that profaned by the Christian apostate 
(10 28), it is meaningless to contrast the relative good of the birthright 
to the absolute good of eternal salvation.” To be sure, the author charges 
Esau with both immorality and general ungodliness (12 16). But here 
he merely follows late Jewish legend about the ancestor of the Edomites,? 
as religious men are always prone to believe the worst about irreligious 
men. No doubt it was as hard for him to imagine that an apostate could 
be moral as it is for certain types of moderns to grant that a politician 
may be honest or a woman a theologian. But he does not argue his case 
on the basis of Esau’s personal life. His concern is not with what Esau 
did not do but with what he could not do. We press consistency too far 
if we insist that such descriptions show that the author could not have 


Nathan, 39. The reasoning is quite similar to that in Pirke Aboth 5 21, according to 
which God will not give the possibility of repentance to one who leads others 
astray. 

5 Num 15 22-31. An offering is acceptable only for the one who sins unwittingly 
(axovaiws). For this distinction in late Judaism and in Philo, see Riggenbach, p. 325, 
and in the Covenanter literature, 1QS vii.1 f.; viii.21 f., etc. 

§ Against Hans Windisch, Taufe und Stinde (Tiibingen, 1908), pp. 300 ff., 311 f. 

7 As, e. g., in Otto Kuss and Johann Michl, Der Brief an die Hebraer und die 
Katholischen Briefe (‘‘Das Regensburger NT’; Regensburg, 1953), p. 115. 

5 Neither this passage nor 13 6 should be pressed to mean that immorality is per- 
manently unforgivable per se (against Windisch, Taufe und Stinde, p. 310) any more 
than Rev 21 8 implies that lying is an ‘‘unforgivable”’ sin. 

9 For this see Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebréer (Berlin, 1840), II, 913; Strack-Biller- 
beck, III, 748; Spicq, II, 400 f. Riggenbach (p. 404 f.) asserts that the specific tradition 
of Esau’s immorality is too late to be assumed in this passage and relates only the 


BéBndos to Esau. 
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believed Esau’s repentance genuine. His statement that Esau sought 
an opportunity of repentance’ tearfully (1217) shows that he did.” 
The point of the allusion is that while the rejection of the divine gift was 
merely temporary, the loss was permanent. 

The importance of the author’s attitude toward Esau is that it stands 
as a warning against too great an emphasis on the attitude of the sinner. 
Doubtless the subjective aspects of apostasy are important, but it is the 
objective act of drawing back (1039) that distinguishes those who fail 
to obtain the grace of God (1215) from those who through faith and 
steadfast endurance inherit the promises (6 12; 12 17, inherit the blessing; 
114, inherit salvation). There is no evidence that the author intends 
to say that other men guilty of the same sins as Esau could obtain 
the promise, but his inward disposition prevented him from doing 
so."? 

Apostates, then, in the author’s view cannot be brought to repentance. 
It is apparent from the use of waAcy in 66, from the listing of repentance 
as the foundation of the Christian life (66), from the fivefold description 
of believers in 64 f., and from the expression ‘‘after having received the 
full knowledge of the truth” (1026) that such repentance would be 
equivalent to a completely new beginning of faith. The language de- 
mands that the same conditions for ‘‘reconversion” would have to obtain 
as for ‘‘conversion.”"’ Consequently, it is incorrect to limit the im- 
possibility to the human impossibility, to make it mean only that aside 
from divine intervention no human teacher can bring someone to con- 
version.'* The author would not have had to argue such an assumption, 
which no first-century Christian — or Jew either — would have denied, 
and which he himself excludes by pointing out that men are enlightened 
(64, a passive participle), that believers have tasted a heavenly gift 
(64), that knowledge of the truth is something to be received, not 
acquired (10 26), that God has confirmed the promise with an oath (6 171.), 
etc. In the final analysis it makes very little difference whether the author 
intends to say that God cannot renew such men (and this is contextually 


10 In spite of the learned defense of Bleek (III, 920f.) and others, it is highly un- 
natural to refer the alrnv to ebdoyiay rather than to perdvoa, the nearest feminine 
noun. 

™ Against Otto Michel, Der Brief an die Hebraéer (‘Meyer Kommentar’’; 10th ed.; 
Gottingen, 1957), p. 312; Bernhard Poschmann, Paenitentia secunda (Bonn, 1940), p. 50; 
Van der Ploeg, RB, LIV (1947), 266. 

11 Against Spicq, both in his commentary (II, 177) and in his earlier article ‘‘La 
penitencia imposible,’ (La Ciencia Tomista, CCXLIV [1952], 353-68), p. 367. 

3 To this limited extent, then, the erroneous patristic explanation — no second 
baptism — is justified. (For the texts see Riggenbach, p. 159, n. 23; Spicq, Hébreux, 
II, 168.) On the author’s grounds, re-baptism would be necessary. 

4 “‘Impossibile hominibus, quamvis idoneis — non Deo” (Bengel, an interpreta- 
tion favored by the vast majority of commentators, both ancient and modern). 
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probable) or that human teachers cannot, since the latter act only as 
God's agents.*s 

The reason for the rigidity of this viewpoint is twofold, eschatological 
and christological. More exactly, it is threefold, since there are really 
two eschatologies, or, if one prefers, two different aspects of the same 
eschatology: the “horizontal” eschatology of the sequence of time, in- 
herited from the primitive tradition; and the ‘‘vertical’’ eschatology of 
the author’s ‘Philonism,” itself an elaboration of the ‘‘realized’’ aspects 
of the traditional eschatology."® 

The extent to which the horizontal eschatology influences the teaching 
about repentance is uncertain. Some’? make the book teach a genuine 
interim-ethics: since the time before the Parousia is short, there will be no 
opportunity for repentance; hence there can be none. Spicq, on the 
other hand, insists that this motif is altogether lacking in these pas- 
sages."® Perhaps the truth of the matter is that while this eschatology is 
clearly present in passages like 1 2, 9 26 #., 1025, and in the rearranged 
OT quotations in 1037 ¢., the relationship between the shortness of time 
‘and the impossibility of repentance is never clearly spelled out.'9 

The same may not be said, however, of the vertical eschatology. In 
10 26 #. the author insists on the inevitability of judgment because ‘‘no 
sacrifice for sins is left.” The community with which believers are as- 
sociated is an eschatological community, not merely in the sense that 
its members entertain a common hope (10 26f., 35#., etc.) but also 
(and primarily) in that they all worship in the same sanctuary, the 
heavenly one.?° All have tasted the heavenly gift; all have become 
partakers of the Holy Spirit, an eschatological gift; all have tasted 
the good word of God and the powers of the coming age (641.) The 
rresupposition of the whole argument is that sacrifice is necessary, 
that there can be no true worship without it. Since the underlying 
theme of the book is the true worship of God, and since this worship 
is possible only because of the sacrifice of Christ, which has replaced all 
other sacrifices, the conditions of worship cannot be met for one who has 
spurned the sacrifice of Christ. Under the terms of the Old Covenant, 


5 See especially E. Riehm, Der Lehrbegriff des Hebréerbriefes (2nd ed.; Basel, 1867), 
pp. 694, 772 n. *. ; 

6 The centrality and inner consistency of this paradoxical eschatology is discussed 
in detail in C. K. Barrett’s article, ‘The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews,”’ 
in the Dodd Memorial volume, Tze Background of the NT and Its Eschatology (Cam- 
bridge, 1956), 363-93. However, as J. Héring points out in the same volume, (‘‘Escha- 
tologie biblique et Idéalisme platonicien,” pp. 444-63, especially pp. 450-54), the 
attempt to use even quasi-idealistic categories creates very difficult theological problems. 

17 Windisch, Michel, Riehm (pp. 774 f.), etc. 

8 Hébreux, 11, 175 n. 1. 

19 As it is, e. g., in Apoc Bar 85 12. 

2° 811£., 9, passim, 10 19 ff., etc. 
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times ef sacrifice came quite regularly, and they were efficacious retro- 
actively to the last time of sacrifice. But the single, once-for-all sacrifice 
of Christ has already taken place at the end of the ages (9 26). No further 
sacrifice can be anticipated. 

‘Logically, the author has propounded a scheme that contains an 
obvious dilemma: If no further sacrifice is possible, no further sin is 
forgivable. He cannot restrict the limits of his teaching to apostasy; 
he must expand it to include all sin within the Christian community. 
But he does not draw this consequence. Neither does he take the al- 
ternative that the church was later to take, a repetition of the sacrifice 
at the altar. Nor does he expand his own teaching about spiritual 
sacrifices — prayer and good works, 13 15 £. — to indicate the relationship 
between them and the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ. Nor does he avoid 
the difficulty entirely by adopting the view that Christ was crucified 
before the foundation of the world,”* in which case chronology becomes 
unimportant. He simply leaves the matter as it stands. 

It is the christological motif, however, that really controls the 
author’s thought. Whether 644. is interpreted to include persistence 
in denial of the faith or not, it clearly means that ‘falling away” is a 
theological and not merely a sociological act, that it is in fact a crucifying 
and putting to public shame of the Son of God. It involves a scornful 
disdain of Christ, a rejection of the blood of the covenant, an outraging 
of the Spirit of grace.” Only if the author were willing to grant the pos- 
sibility of true worship apart from the sacrifice of Christ could he admit 
the possibility of the restoration of the penitent to Christian worship. 
Since one who has fallen away has forsaken the efficacy of that sacrifice, 
and since there is no other, there can be no restoration. Only through 
the veil, i. e., the flesh of Christ, can men enter the new sanctuary to 
worship where the faithful worship (1019¢.), where Christ intercedes 
(9 24), the heavenly Jerusalem (12 22). To spurn this sacrifice is thus to 
make fellowship in the worshipping community impossible. 

If the “hard teaching” is to be taken in all its severity, this does not 
mean that Tertullian and the Novatianists* were faithfully applying 
the author’s thought by refusing under any conditions to allow a penitent 
apostate back into the church. For he is not laying down a casuistic 
rule for a congregation to follow in dealing with persons clamoring for 
readmittance into the Christian community. How he would have applied 
his theory to this kind of case is not at all clear. He is rather pointing 
cut the danger that threatens a beleaguered community in order to 


Rev 13 8; cf. Matt 25 34; John 17 24; Eph 14; I Pet 120; Acts 2 23. 

221029. The last element is not specifically christological, yet in 9 14 the author 
does connect the Spirit with the sacrifice of the Son. 

23 But not, apparently, Novatian himself. For the texts see Bleek, III, 172 ff. 
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exhort them to steadfastness, and he uses a categorical either-or to ex- 
press his point. An elaborate disciplinary system like that at Qumran 
is foreign to his purpose.** The book must rather be understood dy- 
namically, as a radically serious warning. It looks ahead toward a po- 
tential apostate, not backward toward an actual penitent. Hence its 
teaching cannot be used as a law in the new situations of later centuries. 
The demand of God does not come to men hedged about with all the 
careful reservations that disciplinary practice must eventually work out. 


% If Yigael Yadin’s contention that Hebrews includes anti-Qumran polemic (Scripta 
Hierosolymitana (Jerusalem, 1958], IV, 36-55) were correct, this difference would be 
highly instructive. But neither the Christology nor the eschatology of Hebrews, to 
mention only two key doctrines, seems to me to be related specifically to Covenanter 
teaching, and Yadin’s analysis falls far short of demonstration. 





THE ROOT 231y II IN JOB 


MITCHELL DAHOOD 


PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


T HAS long been recognized, and is now widely admitted, that in 
biblical Hebrew one must distinguish between ary I ‘to leave, forsake’ 
(Arabic ‘azaba ‘to be remote’) and ary II ‘to repair, set’ (S. Arabic ‘db 
‘to repair’ and Ugaritic ‘db ‘to place, prepare, make’).t Modern lexi- 
cographers are in general agreed that ary II occurs only in Neh 3 s, 3, 
though some specialists in Ugaritic would see this root also in Exod 23 5 
and possibly in I Chron 16 37.2, But when one considers that ‘dd ‘to place, 
prepare’ is of such frequent occurrence in Ugaritic (29 instances), and 
at the same time correctly appreciates the linguistic position of Ugaritic 
—closely related to Hebrew — he will not be satisfied that this root 
makes only two appearances in the Bible, and those in the late Hebrew 
prose of Nehemiah. Yet this is what Brown-Driver-Briggs, Gesenius- 
Buhl, and Koehler-Baumgartner would lead us to believe. 

One should not, however, expect to find numerous examples of ary II 
in the Bible because Hebrew employed at least three different roots to 
express the basic ideas contained in the one Ugaritic verb ‘db. An 
examination of all the Ugaritic passages reveals that the notion most 
frequently expressed by ‘db is “‘to place, set.” Thus 2 Aqht:V: 27-28 
lorkh y‘db qs‘t, ‘‘Upon his knees he places the arrows”; and 3 Aqht: 21-22 
‘l aght ‘dbk, ‘‘I shall place you over Aghat.’”’ Hebrew would normally 
express this idea by mv. ‘To prepare” is another of the concepts con- 
tained in ‘db, as is clear from 2 Aqht:V:16-17 ‘db imr bphd, ‘Prepare a 
lamb from the flock,” a locution similar to Gen 18 7: “And Abraham ran 
to the flock, and took a tender and good calf, and gave it to the young 
man; and he hastened to prepare it” (nx mwy> smo). Krt: 80-82 
‘db aki Iqryt htt lbt hbr, “‘Prepare grain from the granaries, wheat from the 
breweries,’’3 is semantically akin to Judg 6 19: ‘‘and he prepared a kid 
and an ephah of flour” (mop*ne’m ory") wy). The third idea contained 


t This distinction is already found in Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebrew and English 
Lexicon (1907), p. 738a, and is now accepted by Koehler-Baumgartner, Lexicon in 
V. T. Libros (1953), p. 693a, as well as by F. Zorell, Lexicon Hebraicum et Aramaicum 
(1948), p. 584b. 

2 Cf. U. Cassuto, Orientalia, VII (1938), 282; C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Rome, 
1955), p. 303. 

3 Translation of W. F. Albright, VTS, III (1955), 11. 
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in ‘db is ‘‘to arrange’ which in Hebrew often finds expression through 
‘rk, a root still unattested in Ugaritic. Thus 49:1:23-24 ly‘db mrh ‘m 
bn dgn, ‘‘He cannot arrange the lance (for battle) with the son of Dagan,”’ 
sounds like I Chron 12 9: “Those who arrange the shield and lance” 
(non mx °D5y).4 Hence the absence in Ugaritic of such common biblical ‘ 
verbs as ‘rk and ‘Sh (perhaps appearing for the first time in a text pub- 
lished by Virolleaud in 1957)5 offers a reasonable explanation for the 
frequency of ‘db in the Ras Shamrah texts and its rarity in biblical Heb- 
rew. And yet is ary II as rare in biblical Hebrew as generally supposed? 

Applied to the Book of Job, the hypothesis that ary II is of more 
frequent occurrence than hitherto recognized leads to some surprising 
results. Of the 8 occurrences of the consonants ary in Job, not fewer 
than 5 are probably to be assigned to ary II while only 3 to ary I. The 
first text which is elucidated by this hypothesis is the second part of 9 27: 
mybami 2p martyr, “I will put off my (sad) countenance and be of good 
cheer” (RV). 

One can only agree with G. R. Driver when he writes that, ‘“The 
insertion of ‘sad,’ which is a key word, before ‘countenance’ is inde- 
fensible, while the translation of ‘forsook’ as ‘put off’ is dubious.’"® Both 
these objections can be avoided by taking marys in the Ugaritic sense ‘‘to 
arrange,” so that the verse read literally: “I shall arrange my face and 
look cheerful,” i. e., I shall wash and anoint my face. 

The philological basis for this translation comes from recognizing that 
Ugaritic ‘db is partially coextensive in meaning with biblical nwy, which 
in several contexts signifies ‘‘to attend to one’s person, to put in order.’’? 
Thus II Sam 19 25 539 mwy xb may be rendered with Gesenius, ‘‘Non 


4 In view of the Ugaritic phrase y‘db mrh, the reading of the LX X(B) }20 against 
MT no> becomes less tenable. 

S Palais Ugarit II (Paris, 1957), p. 99; also Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 308. The 
root ‘Sy in 2 Aqht:1:30 gr§ d ‘Sy Inh, “‘Who drives out those who would abuse his night- 
guest”’ (cf. Gen 19 5-10 and Judg 19 22-25) is to be equated with biblical my II ‘to press, 
squeeze’ in Ezek 23 3, 8. See Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 796a. 

6 VTS, III (1955), 76. Driver, however, complicates the problem immeasurably 
by postulating 5 different homonyms. For our passage he equates 7a1yx with Arabic 
‘adaba IV ‘made agreeable’ and translates: ‘I will make pleasant my countenance,” 
which is correct enough. But this proliferation of roots is unnecessary; consider, for 
example, the wide semantic range of nwy and )\>. The insertion of such adjectives as 
“sad, disto-ted, finster"’ before ‘‘countenance”’ is done so on the strength of I Sam 1 18 
where 0°25, used absolutely, does seem to denote “‘sad appearance.”’ But as K. Budde, 
Das Buch Hiob (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1913), p. 46, has demonstrated, the reading of the 
LXX is to be adopted. Budde’s conclusion is further supported by the Qumran dis- 
coveries; the discovery of the MSS 4Q Sams. » establishes ‘‘once for all that in the 
historical books the Septuagint translators faithfully and with extreme literalness 
reproduced their Hebrew Vorlage” (F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies [Garden City, N. Y., 1958], p. 134.) 

7 Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 794b; see also C. Virolleaud, Syria, XII (1932), 202. 
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fecit pedes,” i. e., non lavit neque unxit,’ or with RSV, “He had not 
dressed his feet,’’ while wey mwy xb in the same verse means, ‘‘He did 
not trim his beard (facere barbam, faire la barbe).”" In Deut 2112 mnwy) 
iI9Dx"Nw is to be turned, ‘And she shall pare her nails.” It will be 
noticed at once that the proposed translation provides interesting back- 
ground for Matt 6 16-17: ‘‘Moreover when you fast, be not, as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance, for they disfigure their faces that they may 
appear unto men to be fasting.... But you, when you fast, anoint 
your head and wash your face that you may not appear unto men to be 
fasting.” 


Job 10 1: vw *y martyr, “I will give free utterance to my complaint” 
(RSV). The impression that marys here signifies “‘let loose, give free rein 
to” is in part derived from Exod 23 5 atyn aty, which Cassuto correctly 
ascribes to sty II, and from Job 9 27 which we submitted above also 
belongs to this root. Hence there remains but one text on which to base 
the suggested meaning, namely Job 2013, but this verse is itself too 
obscure to permit any solid inferences. By recalling that ary II is the 
counterpart of y>y, and that the latter rcot is employed in such phrases 
as ppwD ’nD7y (Job 13 18) “I have prepared my legal case,” and 7>"yx 
vpwo 35d (Job 234) “I shall prepare my legal case before Him,” it 
becomes possible to argue that our phrase really means “‘I shall prepare 
on my behalf my complaint.” This rendition fits in well with the context 
because there follows in the form of questions a catalogue of complaints 
against Yahweh. For the translation of *%y as “on my behalf,” cf. 
I Kings 2 1s, Dan 121, and above all, Job 42 s, “And Job my servant 
will intercede on your behalf (a>°y).”® To be sure, we do not claim 
certitude for the proposal because in dealing with the Book of Job the 
textual critic is handicapped by the fact that it has very few points of 
contact with the other biblical writings; hence it is rarely possible to cite 
parallel passages from other books which might be cited to shore up a 
conjecture. But it appears that the translation submitted here avoids 
the problems which arise when one tries to analyze the verse within 
the framework of the existing Hebrew grammars and lexica. If one is 
content to remain within this frame of reference, he is obliged to accept 
the literal translation of the Vulgate, ‘“‘Dimittam adversum me eloquium 
meum,” which in turn is literally rendered by the Douay version, ‘‘I will 
let go my speech against myself’’ — hardly a coherent assertion. 


8 Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae (Lipsiae, 1840), II, 1075b. 

9 Cf. also Ps 42 5 wp Sy mou), with the same structure as the verse in Job. Note 
here that *by must be rendered ethically as “in my own behalf,” ‘for myself,” “for my 
own sake.’’ RSV simply omits, while the Jerusalem Bible reads non-committally, “en 
moi.” I wish to thank Dr. David N. Freedman for valuable suggestions in connection 
with the elucidation of this construction in the passage under consideration. 
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Job 18 4: 


Shall the earth be forsaken for you, ys aryn spyoon 
Or the rock be removed out of its Wwpod Ns"pny" 
place? (RSV) 


Prima facie there appears to be no problem in these lines. Commen- 
tators generally agree that their import is: Shall the earth be turned 
upside down for your sake? Or as K. Budde puts it: ‘Das wiirde deiner 
Eitelkeit gefallen und dich wohl gar dein Leiden vergessen machen, wenn 
die ganze Welt um deinetwillen auf den Kopf gestellt wiirde.”’*° Actually 
there is an inconsistency in the present translation. S. Terrien has noted 
it with his observation that in the question, “Or shall the rock be re- 
moved out of its place?” Bildad’s thought seems to swerve in another 
direction." There is only a vague logical connection between the earth 
being forsaken and depopulated and the mountain shifting its position. 
By applying here the basic hypothesis of this study, a much tighter 
conceptual nexus between the two halves of the verse can be achieved. 
Under this supposition the lines would read: 


Shall the earth be rearranged for your sake, 
Or the mountain move out of its place? 


In these lines the unifying idea is that of physical motion, whereas in 
the accepted versions there is an unnatural blending of the notion of 
forsaking the earth with that of rearranging the mountains. Just as 
Hebrew and Ugaritic m3 means both “to build” and “to rebuild,” so 
aty II may be understood both as “‘to arrange’ and ‘“‘to rearrange.” 
Literary confirmation for the parallelism between ary II and pny is found 
in a tragically broken Ugaritic text whose sense is not at all clear but 
enough of it remains to show that the unique biblical parallelism between 
ary and pny in the Job passage is possibly found in the Ras Shamrah 
literature. The text is ‘nt:pl. ix:II:10-13: [ ] ‘db lars /[ ] 
Spm ‘db / [ ] t'tqn / [ ] 6 alk. 


Job 20 19: 


For he crushed and abandoned the od ay pst 
poor, 

He has seized a house which he did = wma xd) bn ma 
not build. (RSV) : 


There are several difficulties in this verse, but perhaps the principal 
one lies in aty. As S. R. Driver -G. B. Gray have observed, ‘‘The vb. 


10 Das Buch Hiob, p. 93. 
“The Book of Job,” Interpreter's Bible, III, 1035. 
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ary after ys" seems anti-climactic.”” In fact, after yx. one expects to 
find a noun direct object, not a verb. This was correctly noticed by A. 
Ehrlich who connected aty with Mishnaic and Modern Hebrew 7a"typ, 
“floor built of branches and covered with clay, roof plastering, ceiling’’ 
and translated the colon: ‘Weil er die Lehmhiitten der Armen nieder- 
gerissen hat.’’*3 Ehrlich, however, did not think that ps7 was quite the 
right verb to go with ary ‘Lehmhiitten,’ so he emended the text to pn. 
If he had recognized that the roofs of the huts of the poor are often made 
of reeds plastered with mud, he would have seen the aptness of yx in 
this context, for ys. is the root employed in the famous expression 
y's" mp ‘a bruised reed’ (Isa 42 3). That ary means something like “hut, 
dwelling” is further supported by the parallelism with n’a in the second 
part of the verse. Hence we may render these lines: 


For he crushed the huts of the poor, 
He has sacked a house which he did not build. 


Job 39 14: 
mxa pord aryn-> 
conn spy dyn 


For she leaves her eggs to the earth, Aussi elle abandonne a terre ses 
oeufs, 
And lets them be warmed on the Les confie 4 la chaleur du sol. 
ground. (RSV) (Bible de Jérusalem) 


The assertion that the ostrich shows no concern for her eggs, but 
leaves them to be hatched by the sun, is without foundation and is not 
found among classical authors."* The fact is that the ostrich lays her 
eggs in a shallow excavation in the sand and then covers them to the 
depth of a foot. The female sits on the eggs during the day, more to 
guard the eggs from the beasts of prey than to incubate them; the heat 
of the sun suffices for that. The parents display great solicitude for their 
young. The erroneous notion about their insouciance stems from a false 
translation of the verse under discussion. By incorrectly rendering aryn 
as ‘“‘she leaves’’ or ‘“‘she abandons,’’ commentators have been led to 
cast doubt upon the knowledgeability of the biblical writer who otherwise 
shows a remarkable understanding of the natural world. Needless to 
remark, much harm has also been done to the reputation of the ostrich; 


12 The Book of Job (“ICC’’; Edinburgh, 1921), II, 138. 

13 Randglossen zur hebrdischen Bibel (Leipzig, 1918), VI, 262. It should not be over- 
looked that for MT sary, LXX has olxous. Just precisely how they arrived at this 
translation is not clear. 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der classischer Altertumswissenschaft (Zweite 
Reihe, Siebter Halbband; Stuttgart, 1931), col. 342. 
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one may charge her with stupidity, but not with negligence.'’ Here again 
ary must be derived from aty II so that the verse reads: 


She places (or arranges) her eggs in the ground, 
And upon the sand she warms them. 


In the badly damaged Ugaritic text cited earlier, occurs the phrase 
‘db lars (‘nt:pl. ix:11:10), ‘“They placed in the earth’’; it will be recog- 
nized at once that this phrase is virtually identical with pwd aryn. This 
exegesis is further supported by the contention of certain scholars that 
oenn should be emended to omnn, ‘“‘She deposits them.’’*® But once it is 
seen that this idea is already contained in atyn, such an emendation 
becomes quite unnecessary. As proposed above, the verse contains a 
perfectly logical sequence — first the ostrich deposits her eggs. in the 
ground and then she warms them. 

From this brief inquiry one may be permitted to draw two -conclu- 
sions. The MT is remarkably sound; the unintelligible readings which it 
often presents are only apparently so. In the verses discussed, and a 


18 See G. E. Post in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, III, 635. 

6 Cf. Budde, op. cit., 253; for another, though implausible, etymology of MT opnn, 
'N. H. Tur-Sinai, Sefer Iyyob (Tel Aviv, 1957), p. 330. The biblical construction aryn 
yd and the Ugaritic phrase ‘db Jars might have some bearing on the correct under- 
standing of Ps 1610. Does the statement dixvd wp) aryn xb °D really mean “Car tu 
n’abanilonneras pas mon Ame au shéol” (Bible de Jérusalem), or does it intend, ‘For 
you shall not place me in Sheol’’? When it is recalled that biblical and Ugaritic (as well 
as Akkadian ersitu) ars often denotes “underworld,” it becomes apparent that dixwd aryn 
is not essentially different from ‘db lars. Moreover, 2 Aqht:V:26-28 bd dnil ytnn qit 
lbrkh y‘db qs‘t, “‘In the hand of Daniel he places the bow, upon his knees he sets the 
arrows,”’ employs the verbal parallelism of mtn and ‘db, as does the Psalmist. This 
similarity might be purely fortuitous, but since several other Canaanite elements have 
been noted in this Psalm, the factor of chance should be minimized. Here it will suffice 
to refer to the observations made by W. F. Albright in BASOR, No. 83 (1941), 42, 
n. 31 and H. L. Ginsberg, The Legend of King Keret (New Haven, 1946), p. 48. One 
might also compare vs. 9: “‘Therefore my heart exults and my liver (°135) rejoices,” 
with ‘nt:II: 25-27 tgdd kbdh bshq ymlu lbh b§m}t kbd ‘nt tSyt, ‘Her liver expands with 
laughter, her heart fills up with joy, Anath’s liver swells (?).”’ If the proposed translation 
of vs. 10 is sound, it follows that its exegesis will have to be linked up with Pss 49 16 
and 73 24. In other words, in each of these verses the Psalmist is asking for the same 
privilege that was accorded Enoch and Elijah. These texts imply the assumption of the 
righteous by God to himself, a belief which developed more fully in later Judaism. As 
Albright has recently written concerning Israelite belief in immortality (VTS, IV [1957], 
257), ‘“‘We must be careful in (the) future not to explain away passages in the Psalms 
and other poetic literature which suggest a more positive approach. After all, it was 
precisely this positive approach which was later to win a complete victory over the 
negative attitude of the Sadducees.... There must have been a solid core of positive 
beliefs which had been handed down from preéxilic days.” The most constructive older 
treatment of these verses is that of E. Kautzsch, Die Hetlige Schrift des Alten Testaments 
(3d ed.; Tiibingen, 1910). 
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perusal of the commentaries will show that they are all replete with 
difficulties, the writer has not resorted to a single emendation of the text. 
Secondly, some of the lexicographical obscurity vanishes once we begin 
searching into the background and the sources of the Book of Job. These 
sources are to be sought more in the Northwest-Semitic texts and inscrip- 
“tions than in the Arabic lexica.'? To be sure, our present state of knowl- 
edge does not enable us to bring a satisfactory solution to each of the 
many linguistic problems found in the book; we simply do not have the 
tools for this herculean task. But it is important that we expend our 
efforts in the right direction. 


17 See the writer’s ‘‘Some Northwest-Semitic Words in Job,” in Biblica, XX XVIII 
(1957), 306-20. Another clear Northwest-Semitic usage can be seen in Job 245 ‘nwo 
(!) many 471), “searching eagerly for prey till evening.” In Ugaritic the terminative 
suffix —h is often employed locally and sometimes temporally; thus p‘/mh ‘and to eternity’ 

‘(C. Gordon, Ugaritic Manual, p. 83). In other words, 73 5y is equivalent to ay 4y. 
By comparing Job 245 with Ps 104 23, P. Dhorme, Le Livre de Job (Paris, 1926), 326, 
divined that MT many must mean jusqu’au soir, but in those pre-Ugaritic days he had 
no alternative other than emendation; hence he emended nary to any ty. Today 
such a procedure is without justification. 





THE INTERCHANGE OF THE PREPOSITIONS 
BETH AND MIN IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


NAHUM M. SARNA 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE wide range of meaning for the Akkadian preposition ina,’ used 
for “‘from’’ as well as ‘‘in,” has its counterpart in the prefixed b of 
other Semitic languages.” It is well known that in Ugaritic the preposi- 
tion b is regularly used in an ablative sense.s A like situation obtains in 
Old South Arabic,‘ and there are possibly traces of a survival in some 
late Aramaic texts.’ Several examples exist of a similar use of this 
preposition 5 in the sense of ‘‘from’’ in Phoenician texts.® 
The 10th century B.C. E. inscription of Abibaal on the statue of 
Shishak has o°[¥]02 which, as Albright’ has pointed out, means ‘‘from 
Egypt.” The inscription from Nora® in Sardinia, a century later, reads: 
}77w3 [... x7 OT)NA wr, “[That ma ]n (shall) be banished [ ]from 
Sardinia.”” The 8th century inscription at Karatepe of King Azitawadda 
has another clear instance. The third column, Il. 13-14 read: mo’ 7wrK 
t 7ywa sin ow, which can only be translated, ‘‘Who shall wipe out the 


* W. Von Soden, Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik (Rome, 1952), § 114 c. See 
n. 2.. 

? The Egyptian m too, can mean both “in” and “‘from,”’ as pointed out by C.H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Manual (Rome, 1955), § 10:1. 

3 Ibid., §§ 10:1, 5; 20:300. This was first noted by H. L. Ginsberg, Kitvé Ugarit 
(Jerusalem, 1936), p. 36, n. 33. 

4 Maria Héfner, Altstidarabische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1943), § 123 k, p. 143. 

5 C. H. Gordon, Orientalia, X (1941), 341, 358; XX (1951), 507; Ugaritic Handbook 
(Rome, 1947), § 10:1, p. 82. 

6 First observed by H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, | (Leipzig, 1893- ), 
66-67. Zellig Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), 
pp. 84, 120, and J. Friedrich, Phénizisch-punische Grammatik (Rome, 1951), §§ 54 b, 251, 
both explain this use of b as due to dissimilation. But see W. F. Albright, JAOS, 
LXVII (1947), 158, n. 42, and Gordon, Orientalia, XXI (1952), 121. The observation 
of G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), p. 35, that 
“the preposition [b] itself cannot denote from” is, of course, invalidated. Cf. also, 
Charles-F. Jean, Dictionnaire Des Inscriptions Sémitiques de L’ouest (Leiden, 1954), 
p. 45. 

7 Loc. cit., pp. 157 f. 

§ Albright, BASOR, No. 83 (1941), p. 19; Evretz-Israel, V (Jerusalem, 1958), 7*, n. 32. 

9 For the text, see C. H. Gordon, JNES, VIII (1949), 111. For the translation, see 
Franz Rosenthal in Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton, 1955), p. 500 bottom. 
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name of Azitawadda from this gate.”’ Still another example is to be 
found in E&mun‘azar’s admonition?® Il. 5 f. (cf. 7f.), t a2wo3 JODY” be 
*w 22vp nby, “And may he not carry me away from this resting-place 
to another resting-place.”’ 

This widespread and particular usage of the preposition 5 in the other 
Semitic languages should make it highly probable that the same phenom- 
enon is to be found in Hebrew too. As a matter of fact, the medieval 
Hebrew grammarians fully recognized that such was the case. Saadia in 
the 10th century c. E. explicitly formulated the functional interchange of 
2 and 70." Ibn Jana&h in the succeeding century” followed by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra* (12th century) and David Kimchi“ (12th-13th centuries) 
all accepted Saadia’s formulation and found new examples of its applica- 
tion. Yet, surprisingly enough, it is only under the impact of Ugaritic 
studies during the past 25 years, that scholars have really become aware 
of the presence of this phenomenon in Biblical Hebrew.'’ The following 
instances, many more of which could be cited, are intended to illustrate 
how extensive it is and how it may be employed in the elucidation of 
some difficult passages. 

In the first place we may note that either 3 or 1 may be employed 
interchangeably as the subordinating preposition with the same verb. 
Several examples can be adduced: 


© Cooke, op. cit., pp. 30, 34 f. For the date of this inscription see H. L. Ginsberg, 
AJSL, 1940, pp. 71-74. 

A. S. Halkin, Louts Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (Hebrew; New York, 1946), p. 136. 
...]D ONPD NADN’P NadK IN[ 2D] 1D) translated by Halkin, ...}D o1poa ATDYy N’an NWN 4D). 
Cf. ibid., p. 130. Saadia cites as an example Lev 8 32 onda) swaa anim with which cf. 
Exod 29 34 onbn jo... . wap an on). That Saadia fully recognized not only the partitive 
but also the ablative a is evident from his translation of Lev 6 13 ov3 as mnop ov JD and 
of 23 32 anya as ‘wy yo; see ed. Derenbourg (Paris, 1893), pp. 150, 180, ad loc. I 
am indebted to Prof. M. Zucker for drawing my attention to the Saadia referen- 
ces. 

% Jonah ibn Ganah, Sefer Harigma (ed. M. Wilensky; Berlin, 1928), pp. 84f. 
]0 ]"2y3 12 0) MAN 1D. 

13 Sefer Sahoth, ed. Lippman (Fiirth, 1827), p. 15,...0°2 nnn w.,.N"3 NIPIA NINA. 
In his commentary to Lev 6 13 [ov3) Ibn Ezra remarks: 0’p nnn n’an mt °D WON 0°37) 
... 01D %> oyun; cf. above n. 11. 

™% Mikhlol, ed. Chomsky (New York, 1952), § 85 b, p. 349. Kimchi explains Judg 
10 8 wn mwa to mean “from that year” and Ezek 43 27 nxbm *y pwn ova, as “from the 
eighth day on.” With the latter, cf. Lev 22.27 axbm *ypwn on. 

1s See Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook and Ugaritic Manual, loc. cit. 1 am indebted to 
both these works for several of the examples cited below. Strangely, Ludwig Koehler, 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Leiden, 1953), pp. 102-5, completely ignores this 
use of 3. S. R. Driver, Notes on... Samuel (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1913), p. Ixvii, cites many 
instances of ‘‘orthographic confusion” of the prepositions 3 and » between MT and LXX. 
Several can now be explained on the basis of MT 3 meaning “from.” The same applies 
to some of the examples brought by Fried. Delitzsch, Die Lese- und Schreibfehler im 
Alten Testament (Berlin-Leipzig, 1920), pp. 113 f. 
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1) sma: Lev 7 17 nam wad AMIM may be compared with 8 32 sM3M 
33." }ow3 am 3m in Lev 14 18 appears as JOwn 70 AMM in vs. 29. II Sam 
17 12 7M 02 INN wR OWI S31 12 AMD Nd) has its counterpart in 13 30 
IM OF IM Nd). 

2) np>: The variant 2 npb'? may occur in Ps 68 19 O72 Mund nnpd. 

3) yo3:"* The poetic account of the providential appearance of the 
quails as opposed to the prose version is another case in point. Ps 78 26 
has o’Dw3 op yer,'? ‘He caused the east-wind to journey from the 
heavens,”’ whereas in Num 11 31 we find ‘7 nxo yoo mn. 

4) mby: In Obad 21, yx aA ory iby) there can be no doubt that 
“from Mt. Zion” would best suit the context. This meaning has been 
preserved by at least one version of the Targum.”° 

5) wy: There is clearly no distinction in meaning between pinna ty?" 
in Ps 101 and the usual }® toy in Exod 20 18, 21; I Sam 26 13; II Kings 
2 7; Isa 59 14; Ps 38 12. 

6) ww: This verb is actually used more frequently with 3 than with 
jo. For the former, see e. g., Exod 14 28; Lev 5 9, 25 52. For the less 
frequent }0 Ww, see, e. g., | Sam 25 22; II Kings 10 14. 

7) yaw: With 3 the verb is found in Pss 65 5, 88 4, 103 5; Lam 3 15, 30, 
as opposed to jd yaw in Isa 66 11; Jer 46 10; Pss 18 20, 81 17, 104 13. 


Next, the ablative use of prepositional 3 has twice been preserved by 
the Kethib, whereas the Qere reflects the more usual form with jp: 


1) Josh 3 16 — (K) 0783 THD pn, but (Q) o7ND. 
2) II Kings 23 33 — (K) obwiva 703, but (Q) qbnn. 


The interchangeability of the two prepositions is further apparent 
from the collation of several parallel passages: 


(I Chron 143) ow ny m7 npn (II Sam 513) owdbp ny mn np» 
obwins obwin own 


(Ps 18 14) oDwa Dy (II Sam 22 14) ow 3D oy? 


Cf. n. 11. 

17 This may have a parallel in Ugaritic in I Aqhat 145-46, wygh bhm/ aght; Anat 
1:15-16, alp/kd yqh bhmr. However, in neither case is the sense of ‘‘from’’ certain; see 
U. Cassuto, The Goddess Anath (Hebrew; Jerusalem, 1953), p. 75 (16) and the renderings 
of Gordon and Ginsberg with regard to these passages. 

18 On 3 yo in Job 4 21 see below. 

"9 Both G (€€ obpavod) and V (de Coelo) understood the preposition in the sense 
of “from.” 

2° So Kimchi, ad loc. Cf. the edition of R. Stephanus (Paris [?]; 1556). Y. Kaufmann, 
Toledoth Ha-Emunah Ha-Yisraelith (Tel-Aviv, 1956), IV, 365, assumes the correct 
meaning to be “from Mt. Zion” but he needlessly emends 173 to 370 (ibid., n. 8). 

1 J. Reider, JJS,.1952, p. 78. 

22 F, M. Cross and D. N. Freedman, JBL, LXXII (1953), 17; 24, n. 20; 26, n. 42. 
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(Ps 18 16) ‘7 4N7Yy20 (II Sam 22 16) ‘7 nayia?3 
(II Chron 10 2) ox¥op nya’ 39%) (I Kings 12 2) ornxpa aya 39)" 


(II Chron 25 24) syw say one aywo (II Kings 14 13) yw say oN 7Yywa 
mp7 mips 


In all these cases it is quite possible that dialectic considerations 
account for the variants. On the other hand, purely stylistic reasons are 
undoubtedly behind the alternation of 3 and jp in the following: 


(II Sam 2 31) "338 °wIRID) 70239 197 NT Ty) 

(II Sam 22 16) 1k M9 Now» ‘A NAyIa 

(Isa 7 4)... 7 9N TNA OwyA OTINA MII wD 
(Ezek 27 18) pn $3 370 JPwyd 372177 

(Ps 148 1) ara wmddn ornwrryo ‘ans 195m 

(Job 7 14) *nyan Mm mordna *innm?* 


A recognition of the extensive use of 3 in place of jo in Biblical Hebrew 
may now help us to interpret some difficult passages in Job. One in 
particular in which the preposition 3 has caused great deal of trouble to 
the exegetes, is 4 21 02 ON’ yo) nbn. A glance at the standard commen- 
taries shows the dilemma at once. Those who uphold MT here are 
divided as to whether 03 is to be connected with onn or with yo). The 
former possibility is favored by RaLBaG and by such moderns as 
Ewald,”? Delitzsch,3° Buttenwieser,* and Tur-Sinai.3? This interpretation 
assumes that the preposition repeats and emphasizes the preceding 
pronoun. An analogy is adduced from the function of in such phrases 
as > won (II Sam 22 2; Ps 144 2), and *4 °a1 "ax (Ps 27 2). However, 


23 See previous note. 

24 G omits the sentence entirely. GH, SH, V accord with Chronicles. In all proba- 
bility the original Kings text read 3... 39°) which, due to a misunderstanding of the 
ablative sense of the preposition, was ‘‘corrected”’ to 38*), For ‘a sw cf., perhaps, Isa 
10 22. 

as J. A. Montgomery and H. S. Gehman, The Books of Kings (New York, 1951), 
p. 445, ad loc. For the combination 1y...3, cf. Deut 1 44. 

26 Pointed out to me by Mr. Shalom Paul. 

27 Cf. vs. 16 7°wyd 37D. 

28 This is the only instance of nnn being followed by 3. Otherwise, the accompanying 
preposition to introduce the cause engendering the fear is jp; cf. Isa 314, 9, 51 7; Jer 
117, 102. 

29 H. Ewald, Das Buch Ijob (2nd ed.; Gottingen, 1854), p. 105. 

3° Franz Delitzsch, Das Buch Iob (Leipzig, 1876), p. 83. 

3t M. Buttenwieser, The Book of Job (New York, 1922), p. 21. 

32 N. H. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job (Jerusalem, 1957), pp. 87-88. 
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none of the parallels cited in support of a similar function for the preposi- 
tion 3 is convincing. °2 *”n (Job 20 8) is itself a crux, while in °3 "ny 
(6 13) the preposition is in actuality dependent upon the preceding ]s 
so that the construction is really "nary °2 }’x. In the same way, the only 
other case cited, 13 w5) (Hab 2 4), is in reality we) 12 Aw Nd. In other 
words, there is no certain evidence for the validity of the construction 
03 on’. 

RV, RSV, and AJV, following Rashi, connect 03 with yo: (“plucked 
up within them”). But the phrase “plucked up within them” conveys 
very little sense and is, in fact, a tour de force. 

Now, from the context it is certain that yo) is used in our passage, as 
in others,’ in its primitive sense, “‘to remove, pull up,” just as in Akk. 
nisi, Ugar. ns‘,34 Phoen. yo). For this reason, 03 in its usual meaning 
is most inappropriate. No wonder Kittel is uncertain as to whether to 
retain or delete it while Budde*® decides it is a dittograph of an original 
p1(n’) yoo. Driver and Gray’ suggest that on’ in its present form caused 
the dittograph. 

It cannot be doubted that on» would be the most suitable preposition 
after yo) in its primitive signification’* and indeed, Peshitta (mnhwn), 
Targum (}1720) and Vulgate (ex eis) all presuppose an understanding of 
the preposition in this sense.s® On the basis of these versions Siegfried*° 
and Duhm* emend 03 to ons. Fried. Delitzsch* even before the days of 
Ugaritic studies noted that 03 in our text is equivalent to the Akk. ina 
which can mean both “in” and “from.” 

If we recognize 02 as being another example of the use of 3 in the 
sense of “from,” then the phrase simply means, “their substance is taken 
away from them.” The Peshitta, Targum, and Vulgate have correctly 
preserved the original and true meaning of the preposition which requires 
neither deletion nor ernendation. 

Another passage that has troubled commentators is Job 5 21 pws 
xann pwd. Interpretation has vacillated between understanding ww as a 
verb and asa noun. Saadia, Ibn Ezra, and other Jewish exegetes favored 


33 In the Qal, Judg 16 14; Isa 33 20 || 1pnj’. in the Hiphil, I Kings 5 31; II Kings 
4 4; Job 19 10 xn; Ps 78 26. 

34 Cf. 49:VI:27-29 =129:17-18, ys‘ || yhpk || ytbr. 

3s Ci, Azitawadda II1.15 1 ayn you, “Who will remove this gate.” 

36 Karl Budde, Das Buch Hiob (Gottingen, 1913), p. 20. 

31S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Job (New York, 1921), II, 26. 

38 Significantly, the only other case of yo) in the Niphal is followed by }» (Isa 38 12). 

39 G. (vepionoey yap airots cal ténpdvOnoay, apparently had quite a different 
text, possibly like Isa 40 24 wa" ona 4w). 

4° C. Siegfried, The Book of Job (Leipzig-Baltimore, 1893), p. 28. 

« B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (Leipzig u. Tiibingen, 1897), p. 30. 

# Fried. Delitzsch, Das Buch Hiod (Leipzig, 1902), p. 145. 
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the former possibility which has recently found a supporter in Tur- 
Sinai.4s Those who treat ww as a noun have been faced with the problem 
of explaining the preposition. Driver and Gray* have rightly observed 
that to explain ww as the equivalent of ww nna ‘is forced.’”” LX X (azo 
paorvyos), Vulgate (a flagello linguae) and Peshitta (mn Sbt’ di§n’) all 
render the preposition ‘‘from,”’ on the basis of which, the emendation 
vw has found wide acceptance.‘ 

Strongly in favor of translating wb ww as “scourge of the tongue”’ 
are, in addition to the tradition of the versions, such kindred phrases as Pss 
57 57m ann onwds, 64.4 0nwd ans nw; Jer 92 7py onvp onv>-ne 1997 
18 1s wba nan 195. The weight of evidence makes it certain that pw 
in our passage is to be construed as a noun rather than as a verb. MT 3 
once again is original and should be correctly rendered “from.” 

A final example of the special use of the preposition 3 in Job is to be 
found in 20 20 wba» xb ema. Despite the many textual problems in 
Zophar’s second speech, the general theme is perfectly clear. The em- 
phasis is upon the fact that the prosperity of the wicked man is really 
illusory for he sooner or later is forced to relinquish his ill-gotten gains. 
Our passage fits in precisely with the nexus of thought. The difficulty 
lies in determining the exact usage of vba and the function of the 
preposition. 

Now vp in the Piel is invariably transitive and always has the mean- 
ing ‘‘to save, deliver.”” In each of the five cases where it is employed 
without the direct object, the latter can be readily inferred and under- 
stood from the context. Thus, in Isa 34 15, 464, the missing object is 
o2nx. we) in Amos 2 15¢ also serves vs. 15. In Ps 107 20 the suffix of 
OND) is governed by wn as well. Nowhere is ubo in the Piel used 
intransitively and never does it mean ‘‘to escape,”’ except by periphrasis 
with wp». Ps 33 17 vba xd 15°n ana) is no exception, for wp) is the unex- 
pressed but understood object, the phrase meaning, ‘‘he shall not save 
himself.” 

The difficulty of the missing object in our passage has been variously 
treated. Some scholars, notably Beer,“® Budde,‘? and Driver and Gray,*? 
have simply emended to vn”, This reading, accepted by Kittel, is based 
primarily upon the use of passive verbs in the versions.‘? This, however, 


43 Op. cit., pp. 104-S. 

44 Op. cit., p. 33. 

4s So Duhm, op. cit., p. 34; E. Kautzsch, Die Heilige Schrift (Tiibingen, 1923), II, 
334. Driver and Gray, op. cit., call it ‘fa most necessary correction.”’ See also Koehler, 
op. cit., p. 955, s. v. I wiv. 

4° G. Beer, Der Text des Buches Hiob (Marburg, 1897), p. 136. 

47 Op. cit., p. 114. 

48 Op. cit., p. 139. 

49 Th. owOnoerat, Pesh. ntplt, Targ. a*tnv°. 
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is not decisive since the versions may thereby have been merely attempt- 
ing to express an implied object, w2). Some evidence that such is the case 
may be adduced from the Targum’s rendering of vbr, Amos 2 15b, by 
a’rny’, exactly as in our passage although, as mentioned above, ww») of 
vs. i5¢ is the understood object. 

As a matter of fact, there are only two possible objects for MT vbn. 
If we) is implied, as is assumed by Moses Kimchi and accepted by Fried. 
Delitzsch,5° then the preposition in 17n3 must mean “by” or “with.” 
The notion that the wicked shall not save himself by means of his treas- 
ures is not natural to the context for the thought of vss. 19 and 21 requires 
the immediave emphasis upon the loss of the treasure itself rather than 
the loss of the wicked man’s life. On the other hand, if the preposition 
means ‘‘with” and the idea is that he shall save neither himself nor his 
treasure, then we would expect w5) to be explicitly mentioned together 
with yon to bring out the balance of thought. 

The only alternative to Ww») as the implied object of vbn is to trans- 
late, ‘‘He shall save nothing.” This, indeed, is the interpretation of 
RaLBaG* and is reflected in AV, ‘‘He shall not save of that which he 
desired.’’ Driver and Gray object that the Hebrew would have to be 
ynond, instead of MT rmon3a. This objection is no longer valid. The 2 is 
to be translated ‘‘from’’ and the correct rendering is, ‘Of his most 


cherished possession he shall save nothing.’’s 


5° Op. cit., p. 162. 

st Heb. non most likely means ‘‘cherished possession.” A noun suffix with a passive 
participle expresses the instrument. Thus 7°} (Prov 7 26) really means, ‘‘those killed 
by her”; RTP (Prov. 9 18) means “‘those invited by her”; 19739, voopn (Ps 37 22) 
means “‘those blessed/cursed by Him.” Similarly, i119n means ‘‘that coveted, cherished, 
by him,”’ i. e., his cherished possession. 

82937 voor xd. Cf. Ibn Ezra ob xen xd. 

583 Loc. cit. Cf. Fried. Delitzsch, op. cit., pp. 60, 162. 

s4 The probability of this interpretation is strengthened by vs. 21b 131» 5»n’ xb > dy. 
It is also quite likely that the preposition of 1boxd is an instance of > ‘from,’ on which 
see Gordon, UM, § 10:1. In this case vs. 21a 1b28d Tow pr is a perfect parallel to rons 
won xd. 








SEMITISMS IN CODEX BEZAE 


JAMES D. YODER 


EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


F ONE may judge by Matthew Black’s excellent monograph, An 

Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, the most recent opinion 
with respect to Semitisms in Codex Bezae is that ‘the Bezan text in all 
the Synoptic Gospels, if less so in some respects in Mark, is more fre- 
quently stained with Aramaic constructions and idiom than the B Aleph 
text.’’* In this statement Black makes two comrarisons, one of the text 
of Codex Bezae compared with that of B Aleph, and the other of Mark 
compared with the other two Synoptics. Furthermore, each comparison 
involves a quantitative analysis based upon the frequency of occurrence 
of grammatical features which are consonant with Aramaic idiom. 

The purpose of this paper is to evaluate certain selected character- 
istics of Semitic grammar on the basis of a complete induction of ‘the 
distinctive readings of Codex Bezae (defined by a comparison with the 
Westcott and Hort text),? and to demonstrate thereby two significant 
conclusions: 1) when one takes into account not only the instances of 
Semitic phenomena in Codex Bezae, but also the Bezan variants which 
abandon Semitisms found in other MSS, the net increase of Semitisms 
is sometimes inconsequential, while in other respects this MS actually 
reveals fewer Semitisms than found in the B Aleph text; and 2) ofttimes 
the data are concentrated in limited areas of the text, thus detracting 
from the supposed homogeneity of the Bezan text. 

A clear-cut illustration of the proposition that the occurrence of 
Semitisms is not consistent throughout the codex may be seen in the 
order of words where a noun and its modifying adjective or pronoun are 
involved. In the usual Semitic order of words, the adjective or pronoun 
follows the noun, while the Greek order freely fluctuates. Throughout 
the text of the Gospels and Acts there are 87 instances of change of 
word order between a noun and its adjectival modifier. In two-thirds of 
the cases (namely, 58), D places the adjective first, contrary to Semitic 


1 (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1954), p. 22. Black’s statement reflects the opinion held by 
such diverse scholars as Wellhausen, Rendel Harris, C. C. Torrey, and others. 

2 Most of the data on which the present paper depends have been derived from a 
complete concordance of the distinctive Greek text of Codex Bezae, which the present 
writer compiled and which is now ready for the printer. 

3 J. M. Rife, ‘Mechanics of Translation Greek,” JBL, LII (1933), 247. 
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idiom. More specifically, this trend occurs in John, Luke, and Acts, 
while in Matthew and Mark the reverse order is slightly favored. 

While a non-Semitic order dominates the noun-adjective combination, 
the noun-demonstrative (oros) expression is not so decisive. Were it 
not for a 7 to 1 preference in Mark for the noun-demonstrative order, no 
inclination would be discernible, for the remaining 26 instances of change 
of order between these words are divided almost equally in each direction. 
Where ovros is added, however, the evidence forcefully supports a 
Semitic pattern. Of these additions, 14 occurrences, rather equally dis- 
tributed among the books except John, find the demonstrative after the 
noun. In the 8 instances of added odros preceding the noun, 6 appear 
in John 17. Except for John 17, then, the Semitic order prevails almost 
unanimously where ovros alone is added. Where it occurs along with 
other added words, the Semitic order is preferred 9 to 5. It is obvious 
that, although a Semitic order is prominent, there are strata of influence 
which vary throughout the MS. 

When one takes into consideration the order of a noun and its pos- 
sessive genitive, the preferred sequence is the Semitic order, noun- 
possessive genitive, 42 to 21. While Mark supports the majority order 
in all of its 11 instances, in Luke the reverse order prevails 13 to 7. 
Finally, a substantive genitive follows its related noun as in the Hebrew 
status constructus 20 times out of 30 mutations in word order. Luke 
again, however, dissents from the other four books. 

The conclusion which one may draw from the foregoing data is that, 
where the Bezan order of a noun and its modifiers differs from the 
Westcott and Hort text, it frequently coincides with the Semitic order; 
in Mark alone the trend appears to be consistently toward the Semitic 
order, while in Luke the trend is opposite, but with less definiteness. 

The second area of investigation is that of parataxis. While classical 
Greek knows an intentional paratactic style, and the papyri seem to be 
even more familiar with it,’ the inordinate frequency of it in the gospels is 
generally regarded as being due to Semitic influence.6 The three coordi- 
nating conjunctions in descending order of their literary refinement are 
ré, 6é, and xal. It is commonly held that the enclitic and post-positive 
character of the first two conjunctions is less conducive to a paratactic 
style akin to the Semitic than is xat.? 


4F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechischen, ed. A. Debrunner (Got- 
tingen, 1949), p. 442, and A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research (New York, 1923), p. 1182. 

SE. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit (Berlin, 
1906-34), I1:3, 125 ff. 

6 Black, op. cit., p. 44. 

7 While Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei Ersten Evangelien (2. Aufl.; Berlin, 
1911), p. 10, changed his mind about parataxis being a sure sign of Semitism, he regards 
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In the Bezan variants, a preference for kai at the beginning of a 
sentence appears in Acts only, where xai replaces 6€ 25 times. There is 
a total of 71 such substitutions in the entire codex. One should mention, 
too, that the additions and omissions of kai are equal in each book 
except John, where additions exceed omissions 9 to 3. Aé, on the other 
hand, replaces cal 120 times, 67 of which occur in Luke, and 34 in Mark. 
Of Luke’s total nearly one-half occur in the Passion narrative, with the 
exception of chap. 21, in which there is not a single instance. As to 
Mark, it may be noted that one-third of the instances of this mutation 
occur in chaps. 5 and 6. Aé is added 18 times in Luke and omitted 10 
times, and in Mark there are 10 additions to one omission, while Acts 
favors omission of 6é 15 to 8. It may be seen, then, that the tendency 
of D in Luke and Mark is to use 6é, and the tendency in Acts is to 
use xal. 

The departure on the part of Acts from the more literary style is 
observable also with respect to the conjunction ré. In the first 13 
chapters of Acts, Té is employed 11 times and eliminated 17 times, for a 
net loss of 6. From 141 to 22 29 (the end of the text of Acts in D) 7é is 
used 6 times and eliminated 40 times for a net loss of 34. Thus it may 
be observed that Codex Bezae exhibits a paratactic style primarily in 
Acts, with a concentration in the latter portion of the book. 

Another feature also focuses attention upon the second half of Acts, 
namely, the addition of xal between a dependent and independent 
clause. This happens 26 times throughout the codex: 9 times in Mark 
and 11 in Acts (it will be remembered that in Codex Bezae Mark stands 
last among the four gospels and therefore next to Acts). Of these 11, all 
except 2 occur in chaps. 13 to 20. A similar construction obtains where 
the first of two finite verbs joined by xal is changed to a participle and 
the conjunction remains. This happens 9 times, 7 of which occur in 
Acts. On the one hand, the tendency to give a participle an independent 
usage may reflect an Aramaic style; on the other hand, the paratactic 
nature is pronounced.® 

Another aspect of parataxis with reference to the interchange of a 
participle and a finite verb may be considered here. Although in a few 


the post-positive 5€ as un-Semitic. Cf. A. J. Wensinck, “The Semitisms of Codex 
Bezae and their relation to the non-Western Text of the Gospel of St. Luke,” Bulletin 
of the Bezan Club, XII (1937), 14. 

8 Cf. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 1909), 
p. 24. In the post-Christian papyri, ‘‘das Partizip steht im Anschluss an den Gebrauch 
der friihen Koine elliptisch statt des Verbum finitum,” according to S. Kapsomenakis, 
Voruniersuchungen zu einer Grammatik der Papyri der nachchristlichen Zeit (Miinchen, 
1938), p. 131. Moulton believes that the papyri have established the fact that the 
participle can be used for the indicative, and that it “is not at all a mark of inferior 
education,” A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 1 (Edinburgh, 1908), 222. 
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cases parataxis remains after the participle has displaced an indicative 
form, in the great majority of instances the mutation to a participle 
effects hypotaxis. Across the entire codex the indicative is chosen 110 
times and abandoned 97 times, while the participle is employed 89 
times against a loss of 109 instances. (The figures for the indicative- 
subjunctive mutation are not included.) It is only in Matthew and John, 
however, that the trend is decisively toward parataxis. Matthew has a 
net gain in the indicative of 20 and a net loss in the participle of 23; 
John shows a net gain in the indicative of 7 and a net loss in the parti- 
ciple of 8. Mark, Luke, and Acts, although high in frequency of mutation 
of mood, show a very slight net gain of the participle. If one considers 
only the participle-indicative interchange, the preference is for the in- 
dicative 57 to 22, with Matthew supporting it 19 to 1, John 9 to 2, Luke 
10 to 4, and Acts 7 to 2, while Mark alone opposes it 12 to 13. It is 
evident, therefore that a paratactic style emerges generally, but Mark, 
which in other aspects displays a Semitic strain, in this aspect is virtually 
neutral. 

The third and final area selected here for investigation is that of the 
article. Two factors may contribute to variation in the texts of the NT 
if Semitic influence prevails. One is the peculiarity of the construct 
state in not taking an article.» The other is the fact that a formal dis- 
tinction between definite and indefinite nouns disappeared in Aramaic.'® 
To pursue the latter requires the meticulous examination of each occasion 
of addition and omission of the article. The codex as a whole adds the 
article 334 times and omits it 384 times. The additions exceed the 
omissions in Luke 99 to 82, while Acts radically favors omissions 123 to 
69. Discounting the habit in John of making the name ’Ingovs arthrous, 
the other three gospels agree in the tendency to omit the article. 

As to the anarthrous construct state, the evidence regarding correla- 
tion of the article supplies a satisfactory index." Where the article is 
added, correlation is effected 25 times, and the data are rather evenly 
distributed throughout the codex. In 6 other instances where the article 
is added, one noun, usually the first, remains anarthrous. Omission of 
the article, on the other hand, results.in correlation 17 times, while 24 
times only one member is anarthrous. Of these latter, the first member 
lacks the article 13 times. One may observe further that approximately 
one-half of the instances resulting in non-correlation occur in Acts. To 


9 Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 19, and Moulton-Howard, op. cit., II, 430. 

© Black, op. cit., p. 69, and Wensinck, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Following Middleton, Robertson describes correlation as follows: “If two sub- 
stantives are united by the genitive, the article occurs with both or is absent from both. 
But note (H. Scott) that (1) the genitive may be anarthrous if it is a proper name, 
(2) the governing noun may be anarthrous if it depends on a preposition,” op. cit., 
p. 780. 
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be more specific, of the 7 omissions which are found in the first 12 
chapters of Acts, all but one are related to the first member, while inthe 
remaining 6 of chap. 12 onward, all but one (which is a doubtful case) 
are related to the second member. It may be added, too, that each of 
these 5 cases involves the word xtptos or Beds. If one eliminates these 
cases, the word lacking the article in 'the rest of the instances is the first 
word by a ratio of two to one. Equally interesting is the fact that among 
the omissions, the article is lacking with the word ‘son,’ as in the 
expression vids Tov avOpwrrov. 

These three areas of investigation serve as a sampling of the distinc- 
tive text of Codex Bezae with respect to the presence of Semitisms. It 
has been shown that though several of the variations coincide with a 
Semitic style of expression, the evidence is not homogeneous through- 
out the codex. In fact, one book may be quite definitely non-Semitic 
in one feature and Semitic in another. This lack of consistency poses 
a serious difficulty in the attempt to characterize the text of Codex 
Bezae as being more Semitic than that of other MSS. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that most of the features considered above occur 
frequently in vernacular Greek.” (A detailed analysis of all the Bezan 
variants reveals that their grammatical cast is almost totally consonant 
with vernacular Greek of the early Christian centuries, while exhibiting 


also some striking resemblances to the LXX.) It must be concluded, 
therefore, that one is justified in speaking of Codex Bezae as more 
Semitic than B and Aleph only when one defines explicitly both the 
Semitic features as well as the pericopes _r sections of the individual 
books which display these features. 


12 Evidence to support this generalization may be found in the present writer’s 
doctoral dissertation, ‘‘The Language of the Greek Variants of Codex Bezae Cantabri- 
giensis,”” on deposit in the library of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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HE question has often been discussed, and most recently and in 

able manner by Kapelrud,' why Jonathan, the oldest son of Saul, 
apparently cherished no ambition to become king of Israel in succession 
to his father, but instead seems to have regarded David as the natural 
and logical successor to Saul and even supported him in this ambition, 
and that too in open defiance of his father. 

That it was Saul’s purpose that Jonathan succeed him upon the 
throne is evidenced by his bitter denunciation of his son for his support 
of David (I Sam 20301.). But that from a relatively early moment 
Jonathan regarded David as the natural and proper successor to Saul 
in the kingship over Israel is indicated by his likening David to Saul 
(I Sam 2013 #.) and also quite probably by his stripping off his outer 
robe and other articles of apparel and clothing David in them (I Sam 
184). And it is indicated even more clearly by the extremes to which 
Jonathan went in protecting David from Saul’s various attempts to 
put David out of the way. Moreover, Saul’s repeated endeavors to 
dispose of David indicate that he too regarded David as a very strong 
prospective successor to himself in the kingship and therefore as en- 
dangering his own plan that Jonathan succeed him upon the throne. 
The at. ‘tudes of both Saul and Jonathan must have been determined 
by actual circumstances. David must then have had some real and 
substantial claim to the successorship to Saul. What could this have 
been? 

Here the fact must be stressed that, inasmuch as Saul was the very 
first king of Israel, there could be‘as yet no established rule or principle 
for determining succession to the throne. Despite Saul’s ambition for 
Jonathan, it did not as yet follow of necessity that the king must be 
succeeded by his oldest son. Some other principle of determining succes- 
sion to the kingship may have been current at the time, at least among 
certain peoples of the Near East, and the application of this other 
principle by Israel to this critical situation in its history may perhaps 
have pointed to David as the proper successor to Saul. Is there any 
evidence to this effect? 


* “King David and the Sons of Saul,” in Studies in the Histories of Religions (Sup- 
plements to Numen), IV, 294-99. 
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Gen 36 31-39 (=I Chron 1 43-51) records the names of eight kings 
who ruled over Edom before ever a king ruled over Israel, i.e. then 
before the time of Saul. It is significant indeed that of these eight kings 
not one was the son of the king who preceded him upon the throne. 
The names of the fathers of four of these kings are given, and in no case 
was the father a reigning king, so at least it seems, and certainly not a 
king of Edom. Furthermore, the name of the place of birth or origin of 
each of these eight kings is given. Not all the places here listed can be 
identified with certainty, but at least one of them, Rthobot Hanahar 
(vs. 37), seems not to have been in Edom. And if so, then at least this 
one particular king was not an Edomite by birth. How was succession 
to the kingship here determined? This question can be answered only 
by conjecture. And the conjecture most ready to hand is that each 
successive king was the son-in-law of his predecessor. In all likelihood 
each of these kings had been in his early manhood a renowned warrior 
in the army of the then reigning king, had distinguished himself by 
some outstanding military achievement, and was given the king’s daugh- 
ter in marriage and eventually succeeded his father-in-law upon the 
throne. It is a reasonable assumption that, just as in Judah until the 
time of David, and perhaps in Israel also, to some extent at least, until 
the same time, so also in Edom, a people with a pastoral, nomadic or 
semi-nomadic origin and cultural background practically identical with 
those of Judah, beena marriage or matriarchy may have obtained at 
this time.? Under this type of marriage kinship was traced through the 
mothers ~nd not through the fathers. And it is significant that in the 
biblical record (Gen 36 39; I Chron 150) the name of the wife of the 
last of the eight kings is given and likewise the name of her mother 
and of her maternal grandmother. This suggests very strongly that in 
Edom in this early period kinship was traced through the mothers and 
that the royal lineage passed from mother to daughter, and with this 
the succession to the kingship. And inasmuch as a woman was not 
qualified to administer the affairs of a kingdom or to lead in warfare, it 
followed that the actual king was the husband of the royal princess, 
through whom the royal office was transmitted, the son-in-law then of 
the preceding king. Let it be repeated that there is not sufficient evidence 
at hand to prove this hypothesis definitively, but there is likewise nothing 
to disprove it; and all in all it does seem to be the hypothesis which 
accounts best for the succession in the line of these early Edomite kings. 

Now it is plain from the biblical record that practically from the 
very first David’s reputation as a mighty warrior and an able and 
successful military leader grew almost from day to day. Saul became 


2 Morgenstern, ‘‘Beena Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and its Historical 
Implications,” ZA W, N.F., VI (1929), 91-110; VIII (1931), 46-58. 
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intensely jealous of him for this reason and sought his death (I Sam 
18 8-12). Moreover, it does seem from the passage just cited that already 
in this relatively early period of David’s relations with him Saul had 
come, to his manifest dismay, to regard David as a potential candidate 
for the kingship in succession to himself. And this implies in turn that 
Saul realized fully that there was as yet no rule nor custom which 
determined succession to the kingship, and it even seems to imply 
further that the regular and natural successor to the king would be 
some outstanding warrior in his army. 

Finally, after all his other attempts to himself slay David or to have 
him slain had failed, Saul hit upon the idea of giving his daughter to 
David as his wife in return for the marriage price of the concrete evidence 
that David had himself slain one hundred Philistines. Saul’s thought 
was of course that before David could accomplish this he would himself 
be slain by his Philistine opponents (I Sam 1817). Apparently being 
the son-in-law of the king was a relationship of far deeper import than _ 
the mere honor of being allied by marriage with his royal family (I Sam 
18 18, 23). And if so, then it could have had but one import, viz. that 
the warrior from the royal army to whom the king’s daughter was given 
in marriage became the natural, prospective heir to the kingship, chosen 
ostensibly for this role by the king himself. Unquestionably David's 
marriage with Michal, Saul’s younger daughter, must have reinforced 
not only his own unmistakable, personal ambition to succeed Saul upon 
the throne, but also the thought of the people at large that he, above 
every one else, should be the next king. In other words, becoming the 
son-in-law of the king made David, the mighty warrior, in popular 
opinion the one natural aad logical candidate for the kingship in succes- 
sion to Saul. And so he was in Jonathan’s eyes especially. 

And that such was indeed the case is evidenced further by the one 
condition which David made with Abner in connection with their 
reconciliation, viz. that Abner must restore Michal, Saul’s daughter, 
to him as his wife. Regardless of what may have been the actual sen- 
timents of David and Michal for each other at first (I Sam 18 20, 28), 
it is clear from II Sam 6 20-23 that in the period of David’s kingship 
deep, personal affection no longer existed between them. Plainly then 
this one, absolute condition which David imposed upon Abner must 
have been dictated by some consideration other than persistent love 
for his former wife. And this consideration could have been only that 
possession of the daughter of the preceding king in his harem strengthened 
the claim of David, already king over Judah, to kingship likewise over 
Israel. 

And still one other, minor piece of evidence tends to support our 
hypothesis that it was the relationship of son-in-law to Saul which made 
David the natural successor to his father-in-law in the kingship over 
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Israel. When the Amalekite fugitive came to David and reported the 
death of Saul in battle with the Philistines and even claimed to have 
been the one who actually put Saul to death, he obviously expected a 
substantial reward, for he knew well, as did all Israel by this time, David's 
ambition to succeed Saul upon the throne, and he felt certain that David 
would welcome eagerly the report which he was bringing and would 
reward him accordingly. And there can be no doubt that this was indeed 
welcome news to David. But instead of giving the Amalekite the rich 
reward which he expected, David had him killed. Obviously in so doing 
he posed as the blood-avenger of Saul. Thus he emphasized in striking 
manner, which must have greatly impressed the people, the fact of his 
close kinship with Saul and his family. 

This same procedure David repeated with the two men who murdered 
Ishbaal, the last{ surviving son of Saul, who had claimed the kingship 
over Israel after his father’s death (II Sam 45-12). With the death of 
Ishbaal the last obstacle to David’s bringing his primary ambition to 
fulfilment and becoming king of Israel as well as of Judah was now 
removed. There can be no question that the action of these two men 
and the message which they brought were extremely pleasing to David. 
But again instead of giving them, as the welcome messengers of good 
tidings, as which they certainly regarded themselves, the rich reward 
which they confidently expected, David had them too executed. And 
certainly once again the motivating consideration of David’s act was 
not at all that thereby he spared himself the necessity of giving these 
bringers of good tidings a suitable reward, as the custom was, but rather 
that thereby he posed as the natural blood-avenger of Saul and his 
family and thereby emphasized once again in the sight of all the people 
his close kinship with Saul and his own membership in the royal family. 

Quite obviously this kinship was a consideration of prime importance 
in the eyes of both David and the people at large. From all this evidence 
it seems almost certain that it was, to begin with, the fact that David 
had been an outstanding, and probably the most outstanding, warrior 
in Saul’s army, reinforced by the further fact that he became the son- 
in-law of Saul, which constituted the basis of David’s ambition and, 
viewed from one angle, his justified claim to become Saul’s successor 
upon the throne of Israel. Certainly because of these two considerations, 
his reputation as a warrior and his son-in-lawship to Saul, in the eyes 
of Jonathan David was the natural and proper person to succeed his 
father as king. Therefore from the very beginning Jonathan willingly 
extended to David his full support. 





THE SCROLLS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT* 


Beginning with Edmund Wilson’s famous New Yorker article, the relationship 
between the Qumran scrolls and the NT has been the subject of much popular interest 
and some concern. As Krister Stendahl points out in the introductory article to this 
stimulating anthology, the public discussion since then has been largely in terms, pro 
and con, of the “orginality” of Jesus over against the Teacher of Righteousness, and 
the ‘‘newness” of Christianity in relation to Essenism. At the same time, scholarly 
investigation has concerned itself chiefly with collecting and evaluating the similarities 
and dissimilarities, as well as distinguishing direct from indirect contact and influence 
between the two groups. The present volume is designed as an antidote to the more 
sensational pieces of writing which have appeared in recent years dealing with this 
controversial subject, and would serve the purpose effectively, except that the public 
for whom it is intended is not likely to purchase sober scholarship in the same quantity, 
and less likely to read through the intricacies of the more formidable essays in this 
collection. This book also serves to show that the time is not yet ripe for a full-scale 
treatment of the bearing of the scrolls on the NT. The articles are a down payment 
on the larger books to come. Besides, the most recent discoveries of new scrolls were 
reported about the time this volume went to press, and by far the larger bulk of Qumran 
documents (apart from Cave I) have not yet been published. 

The book is not intended primarily for the scholar, since all but three of the articles 
have previously appeared in accessible journals (and languages). Since the JBL does 
not review periodical literature, and since some of these articles may have escaped the 
notice of our readers (as well as the three new ones), it will be worth while to survey 
them here. The buik of this material appeared originally in the middle fifties. Altk .ugh 
several articles have since been revised, some of the discussion has become dated by - 
new discoveries and observations. Further obsolescence has occurred since the appear- 
ance of the book. Nevertheless, as pioneer studies by the leaders in the field, they 
deserve a careful reading. 

Stendahl’s own contribution is the most provocative. He proposes to carry the 
discussion beyond the present impasse concerning originality and newness, contacts 
and influence, to a new stage of inquiry. He finds the key to understanding in the urgent 
eschatology of the two communities, not the normative belief in ‘‘the end of days,” 
but the conviction that the last times had already begun, and that the “‘sect’”’ was both 
the agent and beneficiary of God’s final actions. The two groups were essentially of the 
same type, but living at different moments in the eschatological timetable. For the 
Jerusalem community, the final act in the drama had already begun decisively with 


* The Scrolls and the New Testament, edited by Krister Stendahl. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. vi+3G8. $4.00. 
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the appearance of the Messiah, his death and résurrection, and with the gift of the Spirit 
to the community; for Qumran, the preliminaries had been fulfilled with the creation 
of the holy community and the departure into the wilderness, but the decisive final 
act had not yet taken place. All the drastic divergences between the NT and the 
scrolls are attributable to this basic difference. But the scrolls illuminate the basic 
character of the Christian order, and the context within which it emerged. So in a 
way quite different from what E. Renan intended, it is nevertheless true that Chris- 
tianity was ‘‘an Essenism which succeeded,” i. e., its eschatological expectations were 
more completely fulfilled. Stendahl’s paper might better have come at the end of the 
book, since it is something of an anticlimax to find that the articles which follow belong 
rather to the previous phase of investigation and discussion. 

O. Cullmann’s article on the “Beginnings of Christianity,” which appeared in 
JBL, 1955, is a highly original argument, relating the Hellenists of Acts to the Qumran 
sectarians, using the Gospel of John as the middle term in a chain connecting them, 
and the Samaritans as well. He finds the uniting theme a common opposition to the 
Jerusalem temple and its worship. The argument, however, is more ingenious than 
convincing, since the basis for opposition is quite different when we compare Stephen's 
speech or the Gospel of John with the Qumran material on the subject. And the name 
“Hellenists” (which remains a serious problem for Culimann) is more easily explained 
by reference to the hated ‘‘Hellenizers” of early Maccabean times; hence the bitter 
animosity between them and orthodox Jews reflected in Stephen’s speech and the Fourth 
Gospel. The basis for the opposition to the Hellenists is to be found in their divergence 
on the crucial issues of survival for the Jewish community in this tragic era: the temple, 
the law, the sabbath, and circumcision. 

The article on John the Baptist by W. H. Brownlee appeared originally in Inter- 
pretation, and, although revised for this volume, still retains its semipopular quality 
and evangelical interest. While it is reasonable to conjecture some contact between 
John and the Qumran Essenes, Brownlee goes deliberately beyond the evidence in an 
imaginative reconstruction of this relationship. That John ever was an Essene or was 
directly influenced by Essene doctrine is unproved, certainly; nor would such information 
be particularly important except to fill in some of the gaps in the career of the prophet. 
What counts rather is the demonstrable proposition that John shared with the Essenes 
not only the common background of post-Exilic Judaism, already infiltrated by various 
Persian and Hellenistic currents of thought, but a specific eschatological orientation 
and expectation particularly strong in the century-and-a-half before the fall of Jeru- 
salem (A. D. 79). The evidence thus far accumulated indicates, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, not so much that the heterogeneous personnel of the NT — men like John 
the Baptist, the Fourth Evangelist, Paul, the writer of Hebrews, etc. — were all heavily 
Essenized in one way or another, but rather that many of the features which dominate 
Essene literature were characteristic of other groups within Judaism, and that the 
eschatological-apocalyptic elements in particular were lacking only in specialized fringe 
groups, like the Sadducees. More important, the picture of first century (B.c. and 
A.D.) Pharisaism reflected in the official rabbinic compilations of later times needs 
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to be corrected in the light of the converging data of the roughly contemporary NT 
and Essene writings. In spite of drastic and frequently violent differences, all of these 
groups operated within the same framework of belief and understanding: a framework 
inherited from the Hasidim of the early second century B. Cc. 

Brownlee deals at some length with the pattern of messianic expectation found in 
the gospels and at Qumran, as it relates to the identity and role of the Baptist. He is 
concerned also to defend the independence and accuracy of the testimony of the Fourth 
Gospel. In view of the apparent confusion, if not contradiction concerning the mes- 
sianic details within the Essene sources and the NT, as well as between them, Brownlee’s 
conclusions are necessarily provisional and not entirely convincing. As regards the 
Righteous Teacher, whatever original estimates his followers may have made concerning 
his messianic status, i.e., as the eschatological prophet or anointed priest, the final 
judgment was negative: he was not one of the three messianic heroes directly associated 
with the culmination of the end-time. He was a forerunner, the initiator of the move- 
ment, and founder of the sect perhaps, but not the inaugurator of the kingdom in its 
fulness: hence the special title Righteous Teacher. The Christian verdict concerning 
John the Baptist was similar though in its final form even more drastic. Whether or 
not he was to be identified with Elijah (here the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics 
differ), John was a forerunner, and not one of the main actors in the fulfilment of the 
messianic age. Hence the fitting title: Voice in the Wilderness (drawn from Isaiah 40). 

The confusion about John ag Elijah may have stemmed from a tendency to identify 
Elijah redivivw. (or rather returned) with the Mosaic eschatological prophet (cf. Deut 
18 15 ff.); but this is not likely, since the NT (and the Fourth Gospel in particular) sharply 
distinguishes the two figures. The Qumran writings deal with the Mosaic prophet, but 
do hot mention Elijah in this connection at all. Popular belief in the return of Elijah 
at the commencement of the messianic age is well-attested in both Jewish and Christian 
sources: distinct from but closely related to the Mosaic prophet in initiating the es- 
chatological age. In the Synoptic Gospels (as also apparently Revelation), the relz- 
tionship between John and Jesus is interpreted as that of the eschatological Elijah 
and Second Moses, although the line of the kingdom is drawn between them; Jesus 
alone inaugurates the final phase of divine activity. The Fourth Gospel presses the 
line of distinction more sharply, dissociating John from the Elijah figure entirely. In 
either case John’s service is as a prophet, to herald the coming of the new age, and the 
person who is to inaugurate it: not the Davidic messiah, however, but the eschatological 
prophet with whom the messianic age properly begins. 

The messianic pattern of the NT was not therefore essentially different from that 
of Qumran, since both were rooted in the triple office of post-Exilic Judaism, including 
prophet, priest, and king (cf. K. G. Kuhn, ‘The Two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel” 
in this book). But there has been modification in two directions: 1) a semantic shift 
in the term “messiah.” At Qumran there was a significant narrowing of the term from 
normal OT usage, so that the word, except when referring to the heroes of the past, 
is now related exclusively to the eschatological age, but is not yet a title, nor does it 
stand alone as a proper noun (the one possible exception is in the much debated and 
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still unsolved crux in 1QSa). In the NT, however, ‘‘Messiah” has become a technical 
term, limited almost exclusively to the Davidic king of the last times. Since the same 
usage is attested in later Jewish sources, it is tempting to conclude that the normative 
Jewish pattern in the time of Jesus was a one-messiah expectation as against Qumran’s 
heterodox two-messiah view. There is no doubt that in Judaism generally, the temple 
and its legitimate priesthood were expected to play a significant if not dominant role 
in the eschatological age: alongside the Mosaic prophet would be the Aaronic priest 
as well as the Davidic king. The difference with Qumran was that the Essenes rejected 
the existing priesthood at Jerusalem and looked forward not only to a new royal figure 
but also to a new high priest of different lineage than those in Jerusalem. If the term 
“‘messiah’”’ was pre-empted for the Davidic king, there were other suitable terms to 
describe the anointed priest who would rule beside him. In the NT, however, there 
is a shift away from the normative view; the attitude expressed in NT writings toward 
the temple and its priesthood is ambiguous at best. While Jesus himself and the leaders 
of the Jerusalem church worshiped in the temple, there were others who rejected the 
temple and its cult even more drastically than the people of Qumran. And in view of 
the dark role played by the high priest in the execution of Jesus, it was impossible to 
accord the existing Jerusalem priesthood a positive role in the new kingdom. But 
unlike Qumran there is no thought in the NT of substituting a purer Aaronic priesthood 
for the corrupt one in Jerusalem. What may have originated as a practical expedient 
early developed as an article of faith; in the NT there is no authorized priesthood, i. e., 
no hierarchy (the term “priest” itself is misleading since it is derived from a lay office, 
that of the “elder” well known from the OT and synagogue: in Hebrew the distinction 
is between zdgén the lay-elder, and kdhén the hiereus; the latter occupies no official 
position in the Christian church of the NT — Jesus is the only kdhén). The radical 
rejection of the priesthood in the NT separates it from all other Jewish communities 
of the period before the destruction of the Temple; though in practice the synagogue 
had already established a workable pattern of non-cultic worship and order. 

If popular attention centered on the military-political figure, that is perfectly 
understandable under the historical circumstances, just as Qumran’s special emphasis 
on the Zadokite priesthood is in keeping with the Judean situation a century-and-a-half 
earlier. The NT presupposes the popular view, and makes place for other elements in 
contemporary belief, but relegates the priesthood to a peripheral position. In the 
Fourth Gospel and Revelation there is no place for the eschatological priest because 
the temple itself has been superseded. The Letter to the Hebrews on the other hand 
offers an elaborate apologetic for the absence of the familiar, and obviously expected, 
messianic priest. While the letter may not have been directed at Essenes, per se, it 
reflects the messianic pattern found in the scrolls, and common, as we have argued, 
to all Judaism while the temple stood. It is surely by accomodation to this universal 
scheme that Hebrews represents Jesus as the eschatological high priest, but of a different, 


* See the important article by Y. Yadin, ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” Scripta Hierosolymiiana, IV (1958), 36-55. 
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more ancient, and superior order than that of Aaron; no ordinary claim for Jesus could 
be made with respect to the priesthood, since he did not exercise the normal functions 
of the office, nor was he descended from Levi and Aaron; on the contrary, his descent 
from Judah and David was common knowledge. Thus it comes about that the NT 
presents Jesus in different strata of the tradition as each of the three principal es- 
chatological figures: The Prophet like Moses, the King, Son of David, and the legitimate 
High Priest, a reflection of the persistence of the threefold tradition of post-Exilic 
Judaism, most clearly depicted in the Qumran scrolls. The NT does not stop at this 
point but goes on to argue that Jesus transcends the limits of each of these categories, 
and the sum of them. If, as we suppose, the general view of the NT derives from the 
mind and teaching of Jesus, then it is clear that his self-understanding (i.e., of his 
status, role, and function) departed significantly from traditional expectations, as 
witness his unique use of the expression ‘‘Son of Man.” The NT represents the effort 
of the church to interpret the impact of his person in terms of the popular and tradi- 
tional terminology, while recognizing that he did not fit into any scheme. The Pauline 
and Johannine doctrines of Jesus’ pre-existence and divinity find no relevant parallel 
in Qumran or other pre-Christian Jewish literature. 

Kuhn, the major contributor to the present volume, and the pioneer NT scholar 
in the field of Qumran studies, has a second article on ‘“‘The Lord’s Supper and the 
Communal Meal at Qumran.” This is the longest essay in the book, a very closely 
reasoned analysis of the varying traditions of the Eucharist in the light of thenew 
Qumran material describing the communal meals of the Essenes. So much data and 
accompanying argumentation are compressed into 30 pages that it would be futile to 
try to summarize or criticize the controversial discussion Kuhn carries on with Bultmann 
(who sees in the material a Hellenistic superimposition upon primitive material) and 
Jeremias (who finds authentic information available for a reconstruction of the historical 
event itself). Kuhn agrees largely with Jeremias about the character of the tradition, 
but has a more modest objective; the most that can be recovered is the early Palestinian 
cult meal and the Jerusalem church’s understanding of it, not the origina] event. On 
one point he disagrees sharply with Jeremias, the much debated question whether the 
meal was a Passover celebration ov not. Without discussing the original event, Kuhn 
argues that the earliest liturgy of the Lord’s Supper is unrelated to the Passover, and 
that Passover reminiscences and elements were introduced secondarily. Since the 
original appearance of this article, the discussion has been complicated by the publica- 
tions of A. Jaubert on the Essene calendar and the date of the Last Supper (cf. La date 
de la Céne [1957]). While Mlle. Jaubert’s case has not proved entirely convincing to 
NT scholars, it points up the necessity for a nore careful study of the Essene Passover, 
which was celebrated on a different date from the official Jerusalem Passover, and must 
also have differed markedly in the manner of celebration. Just those elements char- 
acteristic of the Jewish Passover which are lacking in the gospel accounts of the Last 
Supper, and which prove for Kuhn that it was not a Passover, were most probably 
lacking also in the Qumran Passover celebration, e. g., its family character. Thus the 
Qumran Passover may provide the missing link in the investigation of the origins of 
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the Lord’s Supper. While the meal fellowship of the early church finds its analogue 
in the common meals of Qumran, the appropriate antecedent of the Lord’s Supper may 
prove to be the Essene Passover, if we allow for the modifications occasioned by the 
person of Jesus and the advancement of the eschatological timetable. 

Kuhn's third article, “New Light on Temptation, Sin, and Flesh in the NT,” is a 
model of creative word-study, in which a characteristic NT grouping is elucidated by 
' reference to the theological thought-structure of the scrolls. The chief conclusion is 
that these familiar expressions can no longer be interpreted in the traditional moralizing 
fashion, but only in the radical terms of eschatological expectation, which governed 
both the Qumran community and the early church. 

E. Vogt’s little piece on Luke 2 14, which was developed from C. H. Hunzinger’s 
pioneer article in ZNW, XLIV (1952/53), 85-90,? shows how a single famous line of the 
NT can be explained, now properly for the first time, by identifying and interpreting the 
original Semitic expression which lies behind the present Greek text. While the correct 
literal rendering of the best Greek text has long been known, the exact connotation of the 
phrase was perhaps less clear: ‘‘Peace among men in whom He is well pleased.” The 
reference is not primarily to men who are pleasing to God, but to those whom he was 
pleased to choose. If we may suggest a large implication from a small text, it is that 
the search for the original Semitic version behind most of the NT literature (whether 
in written, oral, or thought form) is entirely justified; but what is involved is not merely 
the récovery of the words, but of the theological framework which goes with them. It 
ought to be added that the question of Hebrew vs. Aramaic, while linguistically signif- 
icant is not as pertinent in the quest for meaning. The thought-pattern of biblical 
religion was firmly fixed in the Hebrew language by long centuries of usage; and Aramaic, 
not less than Greek, is essentially a translation tongue for theological communication 
even if it was the native language of the speaker or writer. The language of biblical 
religion is Hebrew, as the Dead Sea scrolls have shown, not only for sectarian Judaism 
of the 1st century B.c., but also for NT Christianity of the 1st century A. D. 

K. Schubert's analysis of the Sermon on the Mount in relation to the Qumran texts 
has a number of instructive points, though his conclusion concerning the validity of 
the talmudic quotation given at the beginning of the paper seems unrelated to the 
discussion. Perhaps the most striking single item is his interpretation of the phrase, 
“poor in spirit’ as meaning ‘‘voluntarily or deliberately poor,” i.e., those who sur- 
rendered their goods freely, like the Essenes. This interpretation of the Matthean 
version can be nuanced by reference to the practice of the early church, where the 
community of goods was attributed to the influence of the Holy Spirit in the lives of 
the believers. Thus the poor in spirit are those who freely gave up their possessions 
through the action of the Holy Spirit. 

S. Johnson, in “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline and the Jerusalem Church of 
Acts,” explores a variety of parallels between the Essene and Christian communities. 
Bo Reicke, in ‘‘The Constitution of the Primitive Church in the Light of Jewish Doc- 


2 I owe this reference to Prof. F. M. Cross of Harvard University. 
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uments,” examines the structure of the early church in relation to a theory propounded 
by O. Linton. In his paper, Reicke adduces Qumran evidence in support of Linton’s 
view that the structure of the primitive church must be understood in terms of oriental 
rather than western societal patterns, thus explaining the apparently divergent monar- 
chical, oligarchical, and democratic tendencies simultaneously operative in the same 
community. Both Johnson and Reicke deal with the obvious parallel between the 
council of 12 laymen and 3 priests at Qumran, and the council of 12 apostles at Jeru- 
salem. Considerable discussion has centered around the 12 and 3 of Qumran, as to 
whether the 3 priests are to be considered part of or separate from the 12. The answer 
is conclusively in favor of 12 plus 3 rather than 12 including 3, since the pattern is 
derived from the order of ancient Israel in the wilderness wanderings, as are also the 
constitutional provisions and military organization. Thus the 12, both at Qumran and 
in Jerusalem, are equivalent to the 12 chieftains of the tribes (m*Si’im, all laymen), 
and the 3 priests of Qumran may represeat the traditional Levitical orders, recorded 
also in the wilderness account or a similar priestly grouping. The 3 “‘pillars’’ of the 
church are therefore unrelated to the 3 priests of Qumran. The shift from Qumran’s 
15 to the church’s 12 supports the view expressed above that the absence of priests in 
the church’s organization constitutes a principal difference between the church and 
Qumran, and a radical departure from the pattern of contemporary Judaism. Unlike 
Qumran, the church of Jerusalem did not have a priesthood competitive with that of 
the temple; unlike the synagogue with which it might otherwise be compared, the 
church could not accept the ultimate legitimacy of the present temple hierarchy. The 
radical implications of this predicament were articulated by Stephen (in Acts 7), 
the Fourth Evangelist, Revelation, and Hebrews: a religion without a visible temple, 
priesthood, or sacrifices, in contradiction to normative Judaism. 

The role and status of the m*baggér ‘supervisor’ at Qumran are of interest in connec- 
tion with the question of the origin of the episcopate. Among the Essenes this officer 
(a layman, not a priest) exercised executive authority both in material and spiritual 
matters: a responsibility much like that of the episcopos of the sub-apostolic church. 
A chief supervisor is mentioned in the Damascus document; the corresponding figure 
in the Jerusalem church would be James, the brother of the Lord (described in later 
tradition as “bishop of bishops”). In the judgment of the reviewer the Letter of James, 
whatever its authorship and date, can best be described as an episcopal letter sent out 
to the churches under the control or influence of the Jerusalem authorities. 

W. D. Davies has written an original paper for the volume: ‘‘Paul and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: The Flesh and the Spirit,” with the balance and care that are characteristic 
of his work. While the conclusions are not startling, the paper is an excellent example 
of proper method in comparing the NT with the scrolls. In view of the fact that Paul 
had been an enthusiastic Pharisee in his earlier days, we would hardly expect to find 
direct Essene theological or literary influence in his writings. Davies points out, never- 
theless, that Paul and the scrolls make similar use of a common theological terminology, 
which is the more impressive in view of the palpable differences between them. The 
case is similar with respect to the Gospel of John, according to the evidence adduced 
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by R. E. Brown in ‘The Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and Epistles.” 
The writer was certainly not an Essene, yet he shared with them a common vocabulary 
and orientation. Direct borrowing cannot be demonstrated, nor is it likely. But the 
points in common are so distinctive as to point to an indirect linkage between John and 
the Essenes, through the medium of a related branch of Jewish sectarianism, possibly 
the movement of John the Baptist (with which the Evangelist may have been asso- 
ciated). 

What emerges from these studies is the image of a richly variegated Judaism in 
the 2nd-1st centuries B. c., which received its initial impetus from the resurgent religious 
zeal of the Hasidim in the first third of the 2nd century, and developed with the prolifera- 
tion of parties and sects produced during Jewish independence under the pressure of 
enthusiasm for the new order and devotion to the old. Essenism was one of the branches 
of this movement, with its roots in Hasidism, but developing its own special emphases 
and peculiarities. Whether any of the contributors to the NT came directly out of 
Qumran or its associated communities is doubtful; they emerged rather from an assort- 
ment of parallel groups and movements in Judaism most or all tracing their descent 
from the same Hasidism. The principal points in common between Essenism and 
Christianity are thus derivable from their Hasidic heritage, though many distinctive 
items indicate a closer connection through some intermediate group. Beside this, 
however, the figure of Jesus Christ so dominates and transfigures the NT writings, as 
to give them a distinctiveness which separates them radically from all other Jewish 
writings of this period. 

The last two articles do not directly relate the scrolls to the NT. J. A. Fitzmyer 
in “The Qumran Scrolls, the Ebionites and Their Literature,’’ deals with the supposed 
relationship between the Qumran sectaries and the heterodox Christian sect called 
Ebionites in the patristic literature. His conclusions are negative so far as any direct 
relationship is involved. The problem is made more difficult by the nature of our sources 
for the Ebionites, and the considerable difference in time between them and the Essenes. 
What happened to the Essenes after A. D. 70 is a mystery not likely to be solved in the 
near future. 

The last paper is by N. N. Glatzer on “Hillel the Elder in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls.”” In it he does little more than suggest the lines along which an inquiry into 
the relationships between Pharisaism and Essenism might be made. That direct rela- 
tionships existed is virtually certain and that the two groups exerted pressures and 
influence upon each other’s course of development may be regarded as highly probable. 
But the absence of direct information makes any reconstruction of the situation in the 
1st century B.c. hazardous. Glatzer infers certain contacts with the Essenes from 
emphases in Hillel’s teaching; these inferences are cautiously presented, and are in 
themselves quite plausible. The chief difficulty in the approach seems to lie in the 
picture of Pharisaism and the schools of Hillel and Shammai which is preserved in the 
relatively late sources available. Was Pharisaism in the 1st century B.C. (or A. D.), 
particularly as represented by a man like Hillel, so far removed from questions of 
eschatology and messianism as Glatzer implies? It is difficult to suppose that the only 
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or most important points of contact and controversy with the Essenes had to do with 


ethical practice. 

Now that the scrolls have exploded in the midst of the biblical arena, it is important 
to study them carefully, examine all possible lines of connection and influence, and to 
attempt a series of reconstructions and syntheses, until. we can fit them into the context 
of contemporary Judaism and nascent Christianity. For this reason the pioneering 
efforts collected in the present volume are to be applauded. The combination of daring 
invention and synthesis on the one side and cautious restraint and negation on the 
other points the way future research will take.’ 


Davip NoEL FREEDMAN 


PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3 It is regrettable that a number of misprints marred the first edition of this work. 
It is to be hoped that in future printings they will be eliminated: e. g., prospective 
(p. 1); beyond (p. 17); that (p. 19); Christology (p. 32); Peter (p. 43); deposing (p. 62, 
for “opposing’’?); blessed (p. 75); Palestinian (p. 90); really (p. 254, n. 22); Jesus’ 
(p. 255, n. 29); doublets (p. 264, n. 77). 








CRITICAL NOTES 


ISAIAH 53 10-12 


Modern commentators agree that the text of these three verses is ‘‘more than 
ordinarily uncertain,”’ and few will object to Duhm’s skeptical attitude that “‘it is very 
much doubtful whether we will ever succeed in fully restoring the original text.’* Yet, 
much work has been done to bring us closer to the genuine text. 

A survey of the various suggestions proposed in the last century is beyond the 
scope of this paper. We offer here another reconstruction of the passage, in the hope 
that it may advance scholarship a step beyond previous efforts. It is prompted by the 
general observation that most reconstructions have been concerned primarily with the 
discovery of the ‘‘missing”’ text to the neglect of the existing text. To borrow Plato’s 
image, it appears that scholars have been absorbed in the contemplation of the ideal 
text and have lost contact with the real, though imperfect, copies of it. Authorities do 
not exaggerate when they aver that it is easier to discover the genuine text than to solve 
the riddle of the distorted one. Nevertheless, it is the latter which we are seeking. 

There is an elaborate apparatus with a flourishing Greek nomenclature designed 
to handle the corrupted text. Useful as this apparatus is for noting slight changes 
attributable to the copyist, it offers no help for the major alterations in this passage. 
Their presence cannot be explained as simple mistakes of the copyist; rather they have 
to be traced back to the editorial process. At that level the recognition of another set of 
media erroris has been stressed in modern Septuagintal studies and may be valuable 
here.2 The presence of uncommon expressions or phrases in the original may lead the 
editor to make faulty vocalizations and word divisions, or other kinds of corrections and 
substitutions. Thus, it seems valid to assume that wherever editorial alterations appear, 
there was in the original text some unfamiliar expression, a lectio difficilis, which the 
editor failed to understand. This principle would render least plausible attempts at 
smooth reconstructions of the text. Again, in the editorial process certain key expressions 
and fundamental concepts play an important role insofar as they condition the mental 
vision of the editor. By way of resemblance these images may determine or influence the 
editor’s handling of unfamiliar expressions. 


tB. Duhm, Das Buch Jesaja, Gottingen, 1922, p. 405. 

2 For the general problem of reconstructing the Hebrew text on the basis of the LXX, 
the reader is referred to Wutz, Systematische Wege von der Septuaginta zum hebrdischen 
Urtext, 1 (1937). One can profit greatly from this remarkable work even if he does not 
subscribe to the bulk of uncommon forms and idioms suggested by the author, With 
special reference to the book of Isaiah, cf. J. L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of 
Isaiah (Leiden, 1948), chap. ii, pp. 39 f. ; 
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Guided by these general observations, we turn to the text under consideration :3 
for vs. 10a-b we propose the following reconstructions — 


But YHWH whom it had pleased to crush yOR* 5mm — wot pen man 
him, restored him to health; 
He will return his person (soul) to men. wo: (orwRd=) ovnd av 


We realize the full impact of these words when we see them in relation to the picture of 
the Servant given in 53 3: “Despised and shunned by men; a man of pains and familiar 
with disease.’’ In our passage YHWH has restored the Servant to health, i. e. removed 
the “pains” and “‘disease.’’ Also, he will return him to men, i. e. he shall not be shunned 


anymore. 

The editor was confronted here with two rare expressions, owx and 15°na, and their 
peculiar spelling must have added to his confusion. We have only to consult a concord- 
ance to learn that the root obn meaning “health” occurs but twice in the OT. In neither 
case was it recognized by the translators of the LXX. Similarly, the plural o-w'n is 
recorded only three times, and in each case the spelling is plene. Now if we remember 
that the two dominant themes of chap. 53 are: 1) the suffering of the Servant from 
“disease,” and 2) the cause of that suffering — the sin of the many in all its variations 
(transgression, iniquity, guilt), then it should not be difficult to see how the editor 
succumbed to the apparent force of *9nn, which led to a faulty word division, and of 
ovr, which led to a faulty vocalization. Although modern commentators succeeded in 
restoring the first uncommon term, they failed to recover the second.‘ 

The section contained in vss. 10d-11a forms the second difficulty in our passage: 


nox’ ya ma pom 
Ry wwe doyo 


Recently a step toward the recovery of the genuine text was made by Ginsberg, who 
suggests that a faulty vocalization of yx in the preceding line marred the text.s In the 
light of his discovery, however, Ginsberg arranged the text at will; he did not try to 
solve the puzzle of the formation of the corrupted text. This puzzle can be clarified by 
the recognition of two phenomena in the text. The first is a well-known medium erroris, 


3 A more detailed and technical explanation of all the proposed changes is given at 
the end of the article in the notes on the Hebrew text. 

4 Duhm reads: ...12°~ nx orbnn. Kohler-Baumgartner, Lexicon, s. v. obn: “1. oon 
ov nx.” It is interesting that the reading o-¥nn was sensed intuitively by the pioneer of 
scientific biblical exegesis at the end of the 15th century, Don Isaac Abravanel. In his 
commentary he outlines three ways of coping with our passage; the second reads: 
“sna is not derived from abn, disease, but from the same root as "20°9nn (Isa 38 16), 
meaning health and life. The phrase would then say: ‘And YHWH whom it had pleased 
to crush Israel in exile, restored them to health efc.'’’ Rightly Abravanel rejected the 
“second way”’ as being an interpretation of MT, but his guess was right as far as the 
genuine text itself is concerned. 

5H. L. Ginsberg, ‘The Arm of YHWH in Isaiah 51-63 and the Text of Isaiah 
53 10-11," JBL, LX XVII (1958), 152 ff. 
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a misplaced marginal gloss. Coupled with it is a less known factor of confusion which 
can be observed in certain medieval MSS where lengthy marginal additions repeat at 
their end the word with which the text is to be resumed. Functioning as a sign of 
reference to indicate where the gloss ought to be inserted in the text, this word should be 
omitted when the insertion itself is made. Now if a gloss is misplaced, it follows that the 
function of the last word is not recognized, and thus the word itself creeps into the text. 
Consequently, the last word of the gloss appears twice: once in the original text and once, 
wrongly inserted, at the.end of the gloss.‘ 

Recognizing these two phenomena enables us to understand the disturbing occur- 
rences of the verb nxv in the present passage. It appears twice (vss. 10 and 11), and in 
both places it follows.the noun 1w5). Hence, we surmise that 10d-11a was originally a 
marginal addition (containing another version of w5)...ypn m7) with the reference 
word 7x at the end to indicate the place of insertion.” Failing to recognize the function 
of this word, the editor mistakenly inserted the entire gloss between on’ and yav’. 
When the marginal version is restored to its proper place, with mxv omitted, the 
following order of lines is obtained: 


WD) OWN 3... PEN MAM a. 
wp) boyo... mm pom aa. 
you’... yu axy b. 

bao’ win... pox? inptasoc. 

. ee. Iopome yao d 


Working with this order, we proceed to the reconstruction of the lines: 


a) Since aa is a variation of a, according to our suggestion, we are justified in sus- 
pecting that behind the much commented upon 173 is concealed a term which corre- 
sponds to 1x2" in the first version. Accordingly, we propose that the original had 1» 
‘his ruin’; this corresponds perfectly to 1x27 ‘to crush him.’ Originally, then, the whole 
line read: 


And YHWH took pleasure in his calamity; wp) boyp mindy: ep mI ppm 
He will:deliver him from the travail of 


his soul. 


6 This kind of textual disturbance may be present also in Isa 52 14 where a double }> . 
appears: 
mm” J> OTN 3D... 0'ND NMwD— JD O39 Poy 1oODw IWR 


Most modern commentators agree that the first }2 should be eliminated. The writer 
surmises that originally the text read: 71 13 0°29... 1wx> to which the clause... nnwp 
D7 "aD, generally considered as a parenthetical one, was added on the margin with the 
reference word }> at the end to indicate the resumption of the text with m1 ]2. Here 
again, the editor failed to recognize the reference character of the }> on the margin and 
inserted the entire gloss between }> and 7’. 

7 Marti pointed out that pon mn and m7” yem form a “doublet”; however, he 
retained only the second version, reading: 173y3 717” pen. 
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‘’D is not a common word in the OT. It occurs once in Proverbs and three times in Job; 
only once was it recognized by the translators of the LXX. Nevertheless, if the editor 
had put the marginal addition in the right place, he might have grasped its meaning; 
but since he inserted it in the midst of the picture of the Servant’s prosperity, he would 
hardly have looked for a meaning of ‘‘calamity” or ‘‘ruin.’’ As a result, 11» became 
113, and the rest of the passage had to be adjusted accordingly. 


b) ... 0°’ 7"N’ yor mat. Ginsberg’s suggestion that the ‘arm of YHWH” be 
substituted for the ‘‘seed”’ of the Servant is enlightening. At first we thought that we 
could follow it with a minimum of alterations in the MT and read: 


yaw’ ovo’ ye / (mar=) » yr aR? 


It is generally admitted that the occasional failure to recognize » as an abbreviation of 
mm has been a source of textual distortions. On closer consideration, however, we 
observed that this phrase, ‘‘arm of YHWH,”’ is introduced into the text as if by force, 
i. e. disregarding the existing text. Moreover, we concluded that mm, with which our 
passage starts, continues to be 'the subject throughout vss. 10-12. On this basis the 
following reading is proposed: 


He will show him His arm; with length of wmyaw? oD’ FN / II ND 
days will He satisfy him. 


c) Finally, we consider the last two puzzling lines: 


bap’ win onny) ovand say pix pytx’ inyt3 
.. 2. pone pod 


Here again the key to the difficulties should be sought in some unusual idiom. We start 
with the word inyt3. Older commentators and translators were uncertain whether it 
forms the end or the beginning of its stich. Most modern commentators find that “by 
his knowledge” makes no sense in either position, and therefore they adopt the reading 
inyr3 or ny and attach it to the preceding stich.’ 

Our rearrangement of the text renders mest of these attempts precarious. It seems 
to us that the traditional punctuation is correct. 1ny73 is the beginning of a new sentence, 
but it does not mean “‘by his knowledge.”” The fact which did not occur to commenta- 
tors, or to the editor himself, is that here ny7 is not a noun but an infinitive. So iny73 
means ‘‘because he knew.” It is the same idiom as that used in 48 4: °> *ny7p ‘because 
I knew that....’ In our passage the conjunctive *> was omitted, as is done frequently 
in Hebrew, and therefore ny1 was mistaken for a noun. These two lines are by no means 
a simple repetition and amplification of the picture of the rehabilitated Servant; rather 
they express the motivation of what was stated earlier. To the question of why it pleased 
YHWH to “crush him,” the answer is: ‘‘Because He knew” that the Servant would 
remain steadfast, and would consider as just all his toil and suffering for others. 


§ Ehrlich reads: 1nyrs yaw ma (Randglossen, IV [1919], 192); Ginsberg reads: 
ny pon. 
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In the light of these factors, the following reading is suggested: 


Because He (YHWH) knew that he (the 
Servant) would surely justify being a 
servant to many and that he would take 


orand Nay prsn px? inys3 
bap’ win onnyt 
.ee 0°393 19 pom od 
upon himself their sins; therefore He as- 
signed to him a portion among the many 
(or: mighty) .... 


The structure of this entire passage (53 10-12) bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
of 48 3-5. In both the scheme is: 1) an action by YHWH; 2) its motivation (because 
I, or He, knew); 3) the restatement of the action as the effect of the motivation. In 
our verses this scheme is expressed specifically as follows: 1) ‘‘YHWH whom it had 
pleased to crush him... He will return him to men.... 2) Because He knew that he 
would surely justify.... 3) Therefore He assigned him a portion among the many 


(returned him to men)... .’ 

In the search for traces of the suggested textual reconstruction within the existing 
ancient texts and translations, we cannot ignore the LXX, the Qumran Isaiah scrolls, 
and the Aramaic paraphrase. We deem it useful to confront the reconstructed text 
(=RE) not only with the MT, but also with the Hebrew text reflected in the LXX. We 
are well aware of the warnings of caution, voiced by older and modern scholars, in 
reconstructing the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX; our presentation is naturally con- 
jectural. The Qumran texts as well as the Aramaic paraphrase (both most likely de- 
pendent on MT and LXX) are dealt with in the notes. 


II. MT 
WIT PEN mA 
Ww) OUR DON oN Onn 
oD? PN ya aN 


nox? 13 mm pom 

may wwe) Soyp 

pyiy py’ inyta yav’ 
bso° win onny? orand say 
...o393 19 pone 2d 


IV. LXX 
/ *>np wot yen man 
OUR 13°UN ON 
yu aey 02053 


oD’ 478" 
( ) ma ppm 
+ wer Soyo pon 


I. RE: Archaic Spelling 
WIT PEN m7 
we) owed aw rok ona 
mb? yD mm pen] 
[*AR4 we Soyo 
oroy 78 yt ARRAS 
pix px? inyta yaw 
bao nin onny) ovand stay 
...0393 1 pom jad 


III. RE: Classical Spelling 
/ voona wo yen may 
job) ownd 3 
VD mA pem*] 
[*1wp2 Soyo ind x» 
wor wae 


/ wy’a@ 0D’ 778 
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/ nya yax*[) ne) NY 6 prism "Tx? InyI3 
03> Tay pix px? 7 rand nay 
/ bao win onnyy 8 / ba0° win onny) 

... 0393 15 pom jab 9 ...o393 19 pon jad 


Imaginative Urtext 
WITSPNMAN 
worovrdawnow dna 
msm) DDD INI WARS 
ID 
mbox pIxmp "ny tayaw” 
boyp 
we) Saowmonnyioraqd tay 
aR 
... paraidpom2 


Notes on the Hebrew Text 


Col. I, 1. 2. 1owbna. This spelling may have resulted from confusion with wna. 
However, in light of the many occurrences of n’>, 8°D, 8°59, etc. in 1QIsa* (Q), it may 
also be some genuine regional spelling. 

IV, 1. no [Symm.: ona; Q: 195]. These variants in the earlier sources witness 
to a lectio difficilis in the original. If Q represents a textual variant and not an inter- 
pretation, there may be in the suffix 17 a residue of the original 1. 

II, 2. own. The n in MT, LXX, and Q was formed through the fusion of the 
suffix ) with the ° of the first letter of the following word av. That * and 1 were some- 
times mistaken for n and 7 is common knowledge. A ready example of the reverse kind 
is given in Q’s reading 1nb$rm, where the initial 7 is split into». Similarly, the 0 at the 
end of own is due to a fusion of ba. A further comment about ovvn is pertinent in relation 
to the ox which precedes it. Whereas in this column and others of the Qumran scroll, 
the final, closed 5 is markedly distinct from the non-final, open p, at this point in the 
Q scroll, the p of px is clearly open, non-final (this was overlooked by the editors). 
Moreover, the n of own in the Q text appears rather a clumsy tampering with 1 and °, 
all of which points to an original "ox. 

IV, 2. 12%~n. The Greek rendering is patterned after the phrase ovx 12°wn in I Sam 
63. Whether we have in the LXX a fragment of the original ba’w’, which substitutes } 
for >, or a mere interpretation of the MT under the influence of the passage in I Sam 
remains uncertain. 

IV, 3. o2vp3. The Aramaic paraphrase seems to have read ove). It shows how 
fluid the suffix was; often it was omitted in the text itself and supplied by the reader and 
interpreter. 

I, 3; 11, 4; III, 3. The suggestion by Marti is taya ma yom. While attractive, it is 
improbable, for it could hardly account for the lacuna in the LXX and would make the 
MT still more puzzling. Yet the substitution of 173y for 13 is so tempting that one is 
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not surprised to find the Aramaic paraphrase rendering the hemistich homiletically, as 
if it read inbx> yray mm ypna, 1 and 3 being interchangeable in Palestinian Aramaic. 

Besides rendering the first hemistich with n>x* attached, according to the MT, the 
same paraphrase renders the second hemistich according to the LXX, with *x’ or por’ 
attached. Combinations of different readings and interpretations constitute a well 
known feature of the Aramaic paraphrase (cf. David Oppenheim in Beth Hammidrash 
[Hebrew Magazine], I [1865], ii ff., 92 ff.). 

I, 3; III, 3. [sJndx*. This is reminiscent of Ps 22 9:13 yan ‘> nd’x. We prefer 
...>*x’ to the synonym pm favored by most modern scholars (Duhm, Kraus, Gins- 
berg), because it accounts better for MT. 

I, 3; III, 3. In a comparison of these two versions, the second marks a consider- 
able improvement as far as meter is concerned. It is composed of three beats to each 
hemistich, while the first version consists of 4/3 beats. On the other hand, the first 
version is much more effective in substance. It is linked more concretely with the picture 
of the Servant as “familiar with disease’ and ‘‘despised by men,” while the second 
version is kept in general terms of ‘deliverance from trouble.” 

I, 4; III, 4; IV, 6. We adopt the Hiphil [)]nxv, ‘He will show him,” because, 
according to our interpretation, YHWH remains the main subject through all three 
verses. This reading is supported by the LXX in the second appearance of 7x1, which, 
we maintain, is but a reference to the first 77. 

I, 4; ill, 4; IV, 4. 191. We adopt Ginsberg’s vocalization; however, since YHWH 
is subject, the reading has to be 1y7t and not mm yr. The dropping of the suffix in 
wey was probably the cause of the editor’s misunderstanding, which prompted him to 
separate the } from y7 and to attach it to the following word. It is still present in Q 
(77"") and is changed into a * in MT, LXX (77m, 71). 

Finally, although we consider Ginsberg’s suggestion as the most plausible one, we 
are unable to share his “‘certainty.’’ His statement that ‘‘ys1 ‘seed,’ makes absolutely 
no sense’’ is exaggerated. As a matter of fact, yt ‘seed,’ with reference to Israel, is 
quite prominent in Deutero-Isaiah; Isa 61 9 and 65 23 seem especially pertinent to our 
passage. One might even be tempted to suggest the reading mn’ 972 yr for 778’ yr 
o°D’. 

IV, 6. ...1 x. According to our view that xv crept into the text mistakenly, the 
much debated question as to whether x is genuine or a marginal note (Ziegler, Seelig- 
mann) is of little consequence. However, while we are able to explain reasonably the 
formation of MT, we have no easy explanation for the intrusion of ...1 1 into the 
LXX text. To attribute the introduction of 7% to the translator’s fondness of the 
“light of knowledge” (Seeligmann) is hardly convincing. This writer noticed with 
surprise that the number of letters added here is exactly the same which the LXX 
skipped in the first hemistich (15 or 17°3) and that in both cases the last letter is a 1. 
It may be that the four skipped letters from the first hemistich were misplaced and 
inserted into the second hemistich. But how? If our suggested 11» be right, we can 
imagine the following process: Since 11» is an uncommon expression, it is possible that 
it was deleted in the translator’s copy and that its more familiar synonym 1" was 
inserted (cf. Prov 24 22). If we suppose that the substituted 1s chanced to find its 
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interlinear place over yaw’ nx, it would have been only nziural for the translator of the 
LXX to consider it as the direct object of mx, an object for which he was looking. That 
he read 1 1) instead of 17'" can well be attributed to his interest in the “light of knowl- 
edge.”’ If we are right, it would seem that Q, which has "2 in the first hemistich and 
e in the second, represents a combination of MT and LXX. 

IV, 6. yas». Almost all modern commentators give yaw) as the Hebrew text of the 
LXX, but very few find it necessary to indicate that this reading is achieved only by 
correcting the LXX on the basis of MT (Grabe, quoted by Schleusner, Lexicon, s. v. 
®\doow; Seeligman, op. cit., p. 11,n.8). As it stands the LXX text (wAdoat) requires 
some Hebrew term meaning “‘to form, to fashion.”” To the writer the most suitable term 
seems to be the Piel of axy (cf. Job 10 8 where the translator used the same Greek word). 
Indeed, if we bear in mind, a) that » and x are interchangeable (pny — pnv), and 
b) that in certain Palestinian dialects y was often dropped (cf. Q 48 14: 1xan nw — 
1¥DN Avy’), it is not difficult to assume an exchange of yaw’ for axy’. If yaw’ was spelled 
yax’ in the translator's copy, this alone would have sufficed to make a confusion with 
axy’ possible. Further, if in both terms the y were dropped, then we would obtain the 
same letters in the same order for both terms [(y)ax°; 3x(y)*]. In this case the confusion 
would be inevitable. 

I, 5. wnyta. The correct meaning of the word and its function in the structure of 
the passage have been discussed above. : 

I, 5. ptxn pix’. Rightly suggested by Ehrlich. The normal construction requires 
the infinitive to precede the conjugated verb. The inverted order here is probably due 
to conformity with the preceding verbs. Asa result of this unusual order, the infinitive 
was not recognized — and the phrase adjusted to the familiar idiom ptx7nx 1paxm 
(Deut 251). It should be added that even the normal Hebrew construction, with the 
infinitive preceding the conjugated verb, was not always recognized by the translators 
of the LXX (Thackeray, “Rendering of the Infinitive Absolute in the LX X,”’ quoted by 
Seeligmann, op. cit., p. 55). 

I, 6; IV, 7. =5y, The uncertainty of the editor and translators manifests itself in 
the different readings and translations. The MT has *13y. The LXX, following perhaps 
a traditional interpretation, reads 13) a participle and not a noun, in the sense of serving 
the many by good deeds. The Aramaic paraphrase seems to follow the LXX tradition 
and takes the term 13y in the religious sense of serving God, which is reminiscent of 
Deut 11 13 (cf. Sifre: wn 11 ay); it paraphrases, ‘Making many submit to the divine 
law,” i. e. making many serve God. The Q text has 13y. The writer surmises that it 
should be vocalized i3y ‘serving Him,’ rather than i73y ‘His servant.’ Despite the 
homiletical tinge of all these interpretations, they seem to have preserved an important 
element of the original, which was marred by MT, insofar as they all took the word 
739 as verb and not as noun. 

I, 7; II, 7. We follow LXX here. MT pnw is due to the substitution of “tay for 
3y or 73)y. 

IsataH SONNE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A NEW COMMENTARY STRUCTURE IN 4Q FLORILEGIUM 


In a recent article' J. M. Allegro published the assembled fragments of a work 
which he has entitled 4Q Florilegium. He identified this work as a ‘collection of 
midrasim on certain biblical texts, compiled perhaps for their common eschatological 
interest.” He thus classified it as ‘“‘part of a fairly extensive Essene testimonia 
literature.’ ; 

A study of the style of composition in the surviving fragments of this work leads 
to a conclusion contrary to Allegro’s assignment of the work to the testimonia category. 
The evidence points instead to a different classification of the material according to 


literary type. 
Column I,3 as restored and translated by Allegro, is included for the convenience 


of the reader. 


(1) ...Jene[my ... and] the son of wickedness [shall no more afflict 11 Sam 7 10b-11a 
him] as at first, and as from the day that (2) [I commanded judges] 

to be over my people Israel — that is the house which [..in the 

e]nd of days, as it is written in the book of (3)[... The sanctuary, Exod 1517-18 
O Lord, which] thy hands have [es|tablished, The Lord will reign for 

ever and ever. That is the house where there shall never more enter 

(4) [...] and the Ammonite and Moabite and bastard and alien 

and sojourner forever, for my holy ones are there. (5) The Lfo]rd 

{shall rule forJever, he shall be seen continually upon it, and stran- 

gers shall not ma’.e it desolate as they desolated formerly (6) the 

sanc[tuary of I]srael because of their sin. And he purposed to 

build for him a man-made sanctuary in which sacrifices might be 

made to him; (7) (that there might be) before him works of the 

Law. And as he said to David, And I shall [give] thee [rest] from all I1 Sam 7 1b 
thine enemies — (meaning) that he will give rest to them from alll] 

(8) the sons of Belial who made them stumble to destroy them 

{and to...] them when they come with the device of [Bel]lial to 

make the sfons of] (9) Li[ght] stumble and to devise against them 

wicked imaginations to bfetray] his [life to Belial through their 

va[in] error. (10) [And] the Lord [tel\ls you that he will build a house 11 Sam 7 11c—14a 
for you, and I will set up your seed after you, and I shall establish his 

royal throne (11) [for eve]r. I [will be] to him as a father, and he 

will be to me as a son. He is the Shoot of David who will arise with 

the Interpreter of the Law, who, (12) [...] in Zifon in the lJast 

days; as it is written, And I shall raise up the tabernacle of David Amos 911 
that ts fallen. That is the tabernacle (13) of David that is fal[len 

and whlich will arise to save Israel. 


“Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological Midragim,’”’ JBL, LX XVII 
(1958), 350-54. 

2For other festimenia literature from Qumran see Allegro, ‘Further Messianic 
References in Qumran literature,’’ JBL, LXXV (1956), 182-87. 

3 Col. ii is too fragmentary to be of any use in studying the style and is therefore 
omitted from consideration. 
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(14) Mid[rjash of Happy ts the man that walketh not in the counsel Ps 11 

of the wicked. The interpretation of the passa[ge concerns] those 

who turn aside from the way of [...] (15) As it is written in the 

book of Isaiah the prophet concerning the last days, And it was Isa 811 

as with a strong [hand that the Lord turned me aside from walking in 

the way of] (16) this people. And they are the ones of whom it is 

written in the book of Ezekiel the prophet [The Levites who wan- Ezek 44 10 
dered from me after (17) their i]do[l|s.4 They are the sons of Zadok 

who sought thfeir own] counsel . . .] to the counsel of the commu- 

nity. (18) [Why do] the nations [rage and the peoples imaglineavain Ps21 
thing? The kings of the earth set) themselves, [and the rullers take 
counsel together against the Lord and against (19) [his anointed. 

The in]terpretation of the passage [concerns the... na]tions, and 

th[ey ...] the Elect of Israel in the last days. 


It is important to observe that there is a major division in the text at the end 
of 1. 13. This is marked externally by the space left at the end of 1. 135 and by the 
title “ wi at the beginning of 1. 14. The readily observable differences between the 
two sections of the text divided at this point are indications that this is more than a 
simple paragraphing. 

With relation to the content, there is a different concern in each section. The first 
deals with the establishment of the true house of Israel under the Davidic Messiah and 
the subsequent era of peace. By way of contrast, the second treats the wicked and 
their affliction of the elect during the final struggle. More significant is the change in 
the style of exposition at this breaking point. The first section consistently uses the third 
person pronoun as the introductory element of each interpretation; on two occasions, 
Il. 14 and 18, the other employs the expression 1377 1w»5 which is more common in the 
other p*§érim from Qumran.’ 


4 Allegro suggests this reconstruction which he derives by paraphrasing Ezek 44 10 
in the footnotes. He may have identified the correct verse. However the word '*Ser 
before the lacuna indicates that what follows immediately is not the quotation but some- 
thing more about Ezekiel or the relevancy of his writings. (See |. 15 myw* 1D03 31ND wR 
o’o"7 nvanxd e220). This does not leave room for the suggested reconstruction. A more 
likely reconstruction is o791b: *ane *Syp yn. 

5 It is disconcerting to note that the end of 1. 9 is also left blank for no apparent 
reason. This does not detract, however, from the inference that the blank space at the 
end of |. 13 marks a real transition in the text. The same style of setting off certain bib- 
lical quotations by paragraphing is found in the recently published 4QpHos>. See 
Allegro, ‘‘A Recently Discovered Fragment of a Commentary of Hosea from Qumran’s 
Fourth Cave,” JBL, LXXVIII (1959), 142-47. 

6 For other Qumran documents entitled midras see Milik in ‘‘Le travail d’édition 
des fragments manuscrits de Qumran,”’ Revue Biblique, LX XIII (1956), 61. 

7 This document is the only Qumran péSer published to date which uses the third 
person pronoun for the introductory element of an interpretation unless Allegro’s 
reconstruction of 4QpIsa° ii.10 is correct; cf. ‘‘More Isaiah Commentaries from Qum- 
ran's Fourth Cave,” JBL, LX XVII (1958), 215-18. However, in view of the preponder- 
ance of evidence, it seems certain that the word 14wp should be inserted before the 
pronoun. Other p*Sdrim use the pronoun only to introduce the interpretations of 
individual words picked out of the text for special consideration. 
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The analysis of each section as an independent unit brings final proof that the 
recognition of this break is important in interpreting these fragments. In the first 
section, it is to be noticed that among the biblical citations are three quotations from 
the text of II Samuel which together form the unit II Sam 7 10:-14a.* These citations 
are introduced into the text in the following manner: 1) 7 10)—11. in Il. 1-2 — apparently 
no introduction;? 2) 7 1b in Il. 7-8 — by m7 rox wei; and 3) 7 11c—14a in Il. 10-11 — 
no introduction. On the contrary, the other biblical citations,'® Exod 15 17-18 in Il. 2-3 
and Amos 9 11 in 1. 12 are introduced by the formula 3:n> .wx> followed in one instance 
by the identification of the book to which reference is made. This formula of introduc- 
tion is not empicyed in any other péSer from Qumran published to date; however, this 
and similar expressions are used in other works to introduce biblical citations as a sup- 
porting argument for the point being made by the author." It is reasonably certain 
that it was used here in the same way although this fact was not seen immediately 
because of the numerous biblical references. These latter citations, then, are secondary 
to the main structure which is derived from II Samuel. Thus, this section is not a loose. 
collection of biblical quotations with interpretations but a péSer of a portion of II 
Samuel with other biblical citations adduced in support of the commentator’s 
interpretation. 

Turning to the second section of the scroll, there are two biblical citations which 
are not introduced: Ps 11 in 1. 14 and Ps 2 1 in Il. 18-19. The other citations, Isa 8 11 
in Il. 15-16 and Ezek 44 10 (?) in Il. 16-17 are introduced by 31n> 1wsx with the book in 
question identified."* The Psalm references are further set apart by the fact that their 
interpretations alone begin with the formula 1397 1w», while the others are introduced 
by the pronoun. Thus a clear pattern is seen in this section as well. The available 
evidence points to the recognition that the Psalm references form the framework of 
this section. In fact it would appear that this is a péSer based on the first lines of the 
Psalms, with other biblical citations used at a secondary level to strengthen the author's 
exposition. 

It is clear that this document can not be identified with testimonia literature as such. 


8 Material found in the MT and not in this document is omitted inside citations 
but not between them. The missing material may be explained by variant MS tradition, 
scribal error in copying this document, intentional omission by the composer of material 
on which ke did not wish to comment, or a combination of these. In any case, it can 
not be accidental that the latter two references begin where the preceding ones leave 
off. 

9 Although the beginning of the line is very fragmentary, there is enough remaining 
to show that the citation begins in the second lacuna and is not preceded by any standard 
introductory formula. 

1¢ Only actual quotations are in question here, not biblical allusions such as are found 
in Il. 3-4. Failure to differentiate quotations from allusions can only lead to confusion 
concerning the use of Scripture in this and other documents. 

1 See 10S v.17, etc. 

12 The formula *d w1719 introduces the work as a whole and not the verse in question. 

13 Notice that the style is similar but not identical with the preceding, another 
difference in the style of exposition in the two sections. 
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The scroll is apparently a collection’ of two (or more) independent works, with the con- 
clusion of one and the beginning of another represented in the preserved fragments. 
Both of these works are biblical commentaries, but different in character from the 
other existing péSer literature. Actually they belong toa more complex type of péser — 
one that employs additional biblical material to expound the biblical passage under 
consideration. 

Thus the designation Florilegium is unfortunate. Perhaps the best title of this 
literature to distinguish it from the usual péSer is midras, actually used by the Qumran 
scribe -— but understood in the Qumran rather that the rabbinic sense of the term, 
i.e. with the same messianic, eschatological orientation as much of the rest of their 
literature. 

WILLIAM R. LANE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


™ The originals were very likely composed by members of the sect at Qumran, 
although they may possibly belong to the collection of materials gathered by the sect 
from other sources. An early Herodian date is paleographically indicated for the 
present MS. 
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COMMENTS ON A BAPER BY JAMES ALBERTSON 


Ir. a recent article' which we shall refer to as (A) the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability is invoked to infer from the lack of MS evidence for a certain work at a given 
time that the work did not exist at that time. The evidence in question consists of 11 
fragmentary MSS from the caves of Qumran which contain elements of the Book of 
Enoch. Dividing this book into four parts the figures are as follows: 


The question at issue is whether Part D (the ‘Parables of the Son of Man’’) existed 
at the time the MSS were written, or in fact represent a later addition. 

Whether or not the theory of probability can usefully be applied to this question, 
the fact is that (A) consists of a series of fundamental errors in mathematics and statis- 
tical inference which completely vitiate all the results stated there and, more important, 
provide a wholly untrustworthy guide to further applications to analogous cases. 


(I) The first error, which affects everything which follows in (A), including the 
numerical computations listed in the table on p. 140, is the use of formula (2) on 
p. 137 

#=P,P,P.Pp, (2A) 
where # is supposed to give the probability of the observed distribution (6, 4, 1, 0) of 
the 11 MSS, and where P,, Py, P,, Pp are computed from the binomial formula (1) 
of p. 136 


p*(1—p)**, 


PT inal 


(1A) 


using in each case n=11, x =6, 4, 1, 0 respectively, and four values of p, say p,, Pp» 
Pc» Pp» assigned in accordance with various hypotheses about the probabilities of 
fragments from the 4 sections being copied or surviving. The nature of these hypotheses 
need not concern us at present since the formula for ® itself is wrong, in that it wrongly 
assumes that the numbers of fragments out of the 11 which fall into the 4 categories 
are independent, so that the individual binomial probabilities P , ..., P, need only 
be multiplied to give the probability $% of the observed distribution. In fact, these 4 
numbers, in the present instance 6, 4, 1, 0 are not independent, since their sum is nec- 
essarily 11, and the correct formula for 9 is the multinomial distribution 


t James Albertson, ‘‘An Application of Mathematical Probability to Manuscript 
Discoveries,” JBL, LXXVIII (1959), 133-41. 
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n! 
ee Pa! Ps? Pe? Po* (1) 


where n denotes the total number of fragments, in this case 11, x, the number belonging 
to Part A (in this case 6), etc., p, the probability that a single fragment will belong to 
Part A, etc. 

It is unnecessary to say more about the error involved in supposing that (2A) is 
correct but for readers who have no knowledge of probability theory it may suffice to 
point out that formula (2A) would say that if for example p,=p,=Pce=pp = and 
if only one fragment had been found, then the probability of its being from Part A 
would be 


! ! 
a (4)° (3)! - Lt 


0! 1! ory (° 


1! 1! 
Tro! (3)! (3° oh 


=t-4-2-2=94=.422, 


whereas the obviously correct answer, and that given by (1), is }=.25. 


(3)° (2)'- 


(II) The second technical error in (A) is the use of the criterion (p. 138, first par- 
agraph) 


Bu. 05 


Brnax 

to decide whether ‘“‘Hypothesis II” (which on p. 137 of (A) is wrongly stated to mean 
that Part D did not exist when the MSS were copied) is adequate to explain the non- 
occurrence of MSS from Part D in the MSS found. It is true that the quantity $,,/B,y,;, 
the likelihood ratio, is often used in constructing tests of statistical hypotheses, and 
also that the figure .05 is often used as a significance level for such tests, but unfor- 
tunately the test proposed in (A) will not have significance level .05; a proper test 
would be obtained by rejecting Hypothesis II when %,,/$,,,, <c, where c is a constant 
determined so that the probability of the statistic $,,/B,,,, being<c when Hypothesis 
II is true is .05. In the large-sample theory of such tests it is shown that — 2In(B,,/Bnax) 
has asymptotically a chi-square distribution with 3 degrees of freedom when, as in 
the present case, there are 3 degrees of freedom in the parameters p1, p2, ps, pa which 
must add up to 1. We would therefore be testing Hypothesis II at the 5% significance 
level by rejecting it whenever 


—21n (By /B max) >7.8, 


i. e., whenever 


B,,/Bmax <-02. (2) 


Note, however, that in (2) we should use the correct formula (1) and not (2A) for ®. 
However, even (2) is not a good criterion for the question at issue. The use of (2) 
assumes that H,, is what is known as a simple hypothesis, i.e., one which fixes the 
values of p,, etc. In (A) the author gives H,, three possible interpretations as a simple 
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hypothesis, but none of the three nor any possible variant of them provides a test of 
the real question at issue: whether p, =0, irrespective of the values of p,, Pg: Pc: 


(III) If it be assumed (and this is certainly questionable) that the 11 MSS represent 
11 independent trials of an experiment which can have 4 possible outcomes, with respec- 
tive probabilities p,, Pg, Pc, Pp Which add up to 1, then the probability of obtaining an 
observed distribution (x1, x2, xs, x4) will be given by (1). To test any hypothesis Ho 
that the p,, etc., have specified values p2, p$, p2, pg it is more customary to compute 


the quantity t 


_(6—11px)? | (4—-11ps)? | (1—11pe)? | (O—11pp)? 


x2 
1ipg lip? lip? lip? 





If, for example, we take Ho: p2= ... =p$ = 14, we obtain x?=8.3. Although 11 is a 
rather small number of trials, the quantity x* will have approximately a chi-square 
distribution with 4~1=3 degrees of freedom when Ho is true, and from tables we find 


Prob { x?>8.3 } =.04 approximately. 


Thus we would reject Ho at the .04 level of significance if x?>8.3. Although for some 
purposes the .05 level of significance is commonly used, this is quite arbitrary in the 


present case. 


(IV) In (II) and (III) we are testing the entire hypothesis H,, or Ho. Now in fact 
we are concerned in the present problem only with the question of whether p, =0, 
irrespective of the values of py, Pg, Pc. It would, therefore, be reasonable to lump 
together all MSS from Parts A, B, and C, and to say simply that of n MSS found none 
were from Part D; what is the probability of this happening? The answer is given by 


the simple expression 
R=(1 —Pp)® (3) 


where as before p, represents the probability that a single MS will belong to Part D 
(assuming independence of the n MSS). 

To quote from (A), p. 133 “‘One has, indeed, a natural feeling that the lack of manu- 
script remains for one-third of the work cannot be due to chance.” If in fact p, = 4 then 
the chance that of 11 independent MSS none would belong to Part D will be 


R = ($)!! =.01156, 


slightly greater than one in a hundred (and if p, is less than % then R will exceed 
.01156; for example, if pp ='/10 then R =.3138). Whether we feel that such a prob- 
ability is so small that the hypothesis that p»>4 (which is much stronger than the 
hypothesis that Part D “exists,” i.e., that pp >0)? must be rejected will depend on 


2 Note that if we choose as our statistical hypothesis to be tested the hypothesis 
that Part D did not exist, called in (A) H,,, then no evidence lacking in MSS from 
‘Part D would reject H,, and all evidence containing MSS from Part D would reject 
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our estimate of the a priori probability that pp =14 or more before the discovery of 
the 11 MSS. 

Tou sum up: in (A) the wrong sort of hypothesis is being tested by an incorrect 
statistical criterion based on a false assumption of the nature of the probability distribu- 
tion in question. Few examples in the literature excel (A) in these respects, and it 
would be excellent as a cautionary example for classes in introductory statistical in- 
ference. 

HERBERT E. RoBBINs 

Dept. OF MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


H,,. What is really being attempted in (A) is a test of various hypotheses Ho that the 
Pa, etc., have certain specified values, which is only distantly related to the question 


of whether p, =0. 


“‘Comparable in importance to the Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
— OSCAR CULLMAN 
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ACCORDING TO THOMAS 
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of the history of Christianity in the first and 
second centuries A.D.””— PAUL SCHUBERT 
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“Bound to provide new material for new conceptions of the history of the 
Gospels.” — PAUL MINEAR 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Statistik des neutestamentlichen Wortschatzes, by Robert Morgenthaler. Pp. 188. Gott- 
helf Verlag, Zurich — Frankfurt am Main, 1958. 


While the New Testament scholars no longer share the enthusiasm with which the 
past generation hoped to solve questions of authenticity by means of word statistics, 
it is generally realized that for problems of NT Introduction one cannot completely 
dispense with them. Those engaged in these studies will therefore be pleased to have 
in Dr. Morgenthaler’s book a very useful and time-saving tool. Based upon Geden and 
Moulton’s Concordance, the text of Nestle’s twenty-first edition and Walter Bauer's 
Lexicon, it provides first of all a statistical table of the c. 5400 words of the NT vocab- 
ulary indicating the number of occurrences for each book, the total of the NT and the 
LXX. This table is supplemented by some two dozen of special tables of frequency 
e. g. certain grammatical features such as the cases of airés, — n, — ov and éy, con- 
junctions, and the various forms of efvat; lexicographical features such as compound 
verbs, double preposition compounds and words borrowed from foreign languages. 
Another table gives the number of words in each group of frequency both for the whole 
NT and its most important sections. Finally several tables show the various combina- 
tions found in the distribution of words. Particularly interesting and helpful among 
them is a list of the words occurring in the follawing combinations only: Matt — Mark, 
Matt — Luke, Mark — Luke, Luke — Paul, Matt — Mark — Luke, Luke — Acts — 
Paul and tables of frequency and lists of those words of the NT vocabulary which are 
not found at all in pre-Christian Greek, or outside, or inside the LXX only. Finally by 
means of statistical tables of the vocabulary of Mark 16 9-20, John 7 53—8 11, and 
Luke 2 1-20 the author demonstrates the use to be made of his tables and lists for the 
solution of problems of authenticity. 

A comparison with Hawkins Horae Synopticae will easily show the usefulness and 
the limitations of Morgenthaler’s work. This material is best fit for problems concerning 
a whole book or a group of books, while for the subtle literary analysis of the Synoptic 
problem, e. g., it is imperative to break the vocabulary down into sections. While the 
grammatical statistics will generally be welcomed as a bold start they will nevertheless 


require considerable supplementation in order to yield reliable results. However, hints 
strewn out throughout the book, e. g. on analogous features in John and Revelation, 
Luke and Paul, or on the “‘modern”’ Janguage of Matt and Mark are sufficient evidence 
of the many new opportunities offered by the Swiss scholar’s sacrificial labor. 


Otto A. PIPER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The Gospel According to St. Luke, by William F. Arndt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956. Pp. xii-523. $6.50. 


The late Professor Arndt was asked to write this book as one of a series of commen- 
taries to be published at the recommendation of the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
Church. In his preface Arndt tells his readers that his work is not only ‘‘conservative” 
but ‘‘adheres to the position that the Bible is the Word of God” and ‘“‘has been given 
through divine inspiration an“ must be treated as having that kind of origin.” While 
Arndt reflects his wide reading in “‘liberal” literature by repeatedly stating alternative 
interpretations, he consistently arrives at the traditional conclusions of the conservative 
school. Perhaps the major exception is his acceptance of Luke’s use of Mark and certain 
other sources which he does not find incompatible with his doctrine of inspiration. The 
author was Luke, the physician and travelling companion of Paul, a Cyrenian who 
resided in Antioch and probably died a martyr’s death with Paul in Rome under Nero, 
64 a. D. He proposes an early date for the composition of the Gospel, ca. 60 or 61 A. D., 
with Acts completed about 62 A. D., probably both in Rome. He views Luke as a “‘his- 
torical treatise’ with the primary purpose to show that Jesus is the promised Messiah. 
In his preface Arndt had set forth his intention to hear modern scholarship where it 
“has a right to be heard.” This “right” is forthrightly measured by Arndt’s consistent 
view that Luke is descriptive “history” and his frankly acknowledged theological and 
christological position. Questions raised by form criticism relative to chronology, 
churchly interpolations or inventions in narrative or sayings are ruled out. Such prob- 
lems as possible inconsistencies in the birth story suggesting an inadequate conflation 
of sources, the discrepancies between Luke and the other Synoptics, the possibility of 
diversity in theological viewpoints in diverse sources raise no serious questions. For 
example, the question of whether or not Jesus’ eschatological discourse in Luke alludes 
to the destruction of Jerusalem (a vaticiniun: ex eventu) is resolved with the theological 
judgment: ‘The believer in the deity of Christ is not influenced by such an argument for 
one minute. Jesus is the great God, and because of his omniscience His prophecy may 

"well have included all manner of minute details.” The commentary proceeds verse by 
verse on the presupposition that the ‘‘historical treatise” is to be taken as literal history. 
Those who share this presupposition will undoubtedly find it both fresh and convinc- 
ing — surely a modern classic in the field. Scholars who do not share Arndt’s theo- 
logical position and seriously persist with questions which their position cannot rule 
out will find no solace for their questionings. On the other hand, in matters dealing 
with Jewish and Graeco-Roman history, philology, archeology, as well as textual 
criticism, modern scholarship is definitely “‘heard’’ and Arndt provides a wealth of 
significant exegetical discussion for scholars of diverse theological persuasions. In the 
introduction, commentary and notes the breadth and depth of Arndt’s interest, skill 
and profound learning as an outstanding linguist, lexicographer and textual critic are 
abundantly evident. But perhaps even more intrinsically valuable than these fruits of 
a long and distinguished career of scholarly research are the frequent, lengthy, exposi- 
tional discourses. In his preface he had modestly apologized in regret that ‘‘readers will 
be dissatisfied because the work does not directly and forma!ly furnish material for 
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pulpit discourses.’’ These fears were unfounded for in many expositional passages the 
author unobtrusively conveys something of the depths of his own profound religious 
faith in such a way as to make the Word live powerfully in the midst of the words. The 
integrity of his devotion to scholarship and the consistency of his religious commitment 
everywhere evident in his commentary render authentic his concluding words: Soli 
Deo Gloria! 

F. W. YouNnG 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Man in Community, by Russell Philip Shedd. London: The Epworth Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiii+209. $7.50. (Distributed in the U.S. A. by Allenson) 


This book is based upon a thesis for the doctorate at Edinburgh and carries a com- 
mendatory foreword by Prof. James S. Stewart. It is, as the subtitle declares, ‘‘A Study 
in S. Paul’s Application of Old Testament and Early Jewish Conceptions of Human 
Solidarity.” 

In the first background chapter, on the OT, the author accepts “‘corporate per- 
sonality” (H. W. Robinson) as the just term for the OT conception of group solidarity 
and explores four aspects of the concept. (1) The group possesses ‘‘personal extension,” 
or may be considered as a single individual existing through the centuries. (2) Cor- 


porate personality implies that it is just to punish or reward children for the sins or 
merits of the fathers and to reward the nation for the righteousness of Abraham. (3) The 
unity of the group is conceived ‘‘realistically’’ rather than formally; and the same is 
true of the representation of the group by ruler, priest, etc. (4) Organic thinking is 
evidenced by the “‘oscillation’” whereby Hebrew writers constantly pass from singular to 
plural expressions or meanings of the same expression; e. g., Son of Man in Dan 7 as 


the saints and as a representative individual. ; 

In the second chapter Prof. Shedd shows that in the early Jewish period there was 
increasing concern over the survival of Israel, and over her relation to the Gentiles. The 
unity of Israel and now also of mankind were studied in relation to eschatology (the 
unrighteous Jews would share in the salvation of Israel through the merit of the fathers) 
and in relation to their beginnings (the origin of the race and sometimes also of sin 
being found in Adam). 

The study of Paul takes something over half the book and is divided into two chap- 
ters. Chapter three is devoted to the solidarity of the human race in creation and sin. 
Paul teaches that mankind possesses a single corporate personality because created by 
God from one (man) (Acts 17). But in his doctrine of the Fall he thinks of Adam less 
as ancestor than as the “realistic representative” of mankind. We do not so much inherit 
sin as participate in the archetypal act (Barth) of the First Adam; and evidence of our 
guilt is to be found in the way men universally ‘‘endorse’’ Adam’s sin in their individual 
lives. It follows that God’s judgment against Adam is a corporate judgment against 
humanity. (Shedd finds Paul’s argument in Rom 5 13-14 ‘‘conclusive’” that only the 
imputation of Adam’s sin can account for the deaths of men between Adam and Moses, 
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since these men had neither a specific command nor the Law to disobey; and he adds in 
a footnote, ‘‘This point may be further attested by the death of infants” [p. 111].) The 
corporate fall and judgment lead to the solidarity of humanity in the Old Aeon, in which 
man is allied with astral and other spirit powers in rebellion against God and is enslaved 
by death, by sin working through the flesh, and by the Law. 

The final chapter deals with Paul’s ecclesiology, Christology, and soteriology. The 
Church is the New Israel, which is not a mere community, but a corporate personality 
constituted by Christ. As the founder of the New Israel Christ has many roles (the 
true Isaac or Seed of Abraham, the Messiah of the eschatological community, the Son 
of Man or “Man,” etc.); and Shedd shows that these ideas were inherited by Paul 
already possessing both individual and group meanings. But in relationship to soteriol- 
ogy the most important is the Last Adam. It is as the Last Adam that Christ performs 
an archetypal act of obedience which reverses the fall of the First Adam, receives the 
judgment of God upon sin, and releases humanity from the Old Aeon. He creates the 
New Man (the Church), in whom he lives after the Resurrection, through the medium 
of the Holy Spirit. } 

In order to appropriate the merits of Christ’s death, an individual must be incor- 
porated into the ‘‘body’’ of Christ. (Shedd traces the origin of this figure to the prior 
figure of the New Eve, which suggests both the intimacy of the union between husband 
and wife, the relation between head and body, and the notion that Eve was ‘‘built up” 
out of Adam’s rib, even as the Church out of Christ — a combination of I Tim 2 12-15, 


Eph 5 22-23, and I Cor 11 2-16). The vexing problem of universalism vs. exclusivism 
Shedd finds resolved in a doctrine of “representative universalism;’’ i. e., the ‘fulness 
of the Gentiles” and ‘‘all Israel” will be saved in their elect representatives. The means 
of incorporation into the Church is ‘‘faith-submission” to the Lord; and the outward 
means of identification with Christ is baptism. Finally, in the Eucharist the Church 
possesses a means of maintaining psychic unity with the Lord and of producing feliow- 


ship among the participants. 3 

Four comments may be made in evaluation of this extremely interesting piece of 
research into biblical theology: 

(1) The author has succeeded in making his case that organic thinking has influ- 
enced the Bible and that this fact deserves to be much more widely understood. 

(2) The section on Paul is sufficiently expert to merit the attention of serious 
students of the Apostle. In spite of the uncritical acceptance of the pastorals as Pauline, 
etc., and of occasional eccentricities in the exegesis and argument, the Pauline work is 
generally accurate, judicious, and perceptive. Some sections (e. g., on Christology) are 
brilliant in their concise statement of the results of past research in the field. 

(3) The OT section is the weakest. Here the fact that the author ignores literary 
criticism completely (Isa 53 is by Isaiah, Deut represents Moses, etc.) and hence has 
almost no appreciation of the history of OT thought, or its diversity, renders the exegesis 
unconvincing far more frequently than the similar approach to the Pauline corpus or 
the gospels. Passages which do not belong together (e. g., from different strata in the 
Pentateuch) are used to illuminate each other; the composite nature of others goes 
unrecognized. It is possible that an exegete who had worked through the source analysis 
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of Num 16 would still draw the conclusions Shedd does (pp. 14-15) from the composite 
story of Korah et al. as it left the pen of the final redactor, but it is extremely unlikely. 

(4) Since the author himself refers to the divisions in the Church today as a reason 
for restudying the biblical conception of human solidarity (p. v), it may be legitimate to 
evaluate his selection of themes for emphasis from the standpoint of relevance to the 
.. needs and faith of the contemporary church. First, is not the problem today that of 
life in the interim, and of what R. Niebuhr calls ‘‘the persistence of sin in the life of the 
redeemed” — the hard fact that our identification with Christ since baptism is not 
sufficiently realistic? The problem receives insufficient attention, and yet there are 
intimations in Paul’s epistles that he did consider it. The doctrines of corporate judg- 
ment and imputation of sin had their meaning for the Hebrews because they served to 
make God’s punishment of the innocent appear “‘just’’ at a time when it was assumed 
that all misfortunes were punishment for sin. But if the way from Ezekiel leads one not 
back to Deuteronomy but on through Job and Jesus’ doctrine of God’s seeking love, he 
is apt to agree with J. Knox that Paul's substitution of justification for forgiveness was a 
mistake. Does Paul have other suggestions for defining the Atonement which do not 
limit God’s love to the pattern of retributive justice? Third, more attention to the 
horizontal dimension of corporate personality. The reference to love in the discussion 
of the Lord’s Supper (pp. 192-93) hardly does justice to the place of love within the 
Church in Paul’s thought. Would not “realistic identification” with Christ include 
imitation of his humanitarianism and lowly service as well as of his obedience to God 
as the Last Adam, since the “‘law of Christ’’ is fulfilled by bearing one another’s bur- 
dens’? And when the Holy Spirit mediates the new resurrected life, which as new being 
involves new character, it not only abolishes divisions (p. 155) but also confers the gift 


of love. 
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Here are two books, produced by Roman Catholics for lay use, that furnish all 
readers with valid and useful impressions of the means by which the Catholic laity is 
today instructed. In the first, in particular, the role of the Bible in Catholic piety may 
be discerned. 

A Catholic Catechism is a translation of Katholischer Katechismus der Bisttimer 
Deutschlands, the catechism officially adopted throughout the Roman Catholic dioceses 
of Germany and scon to appear in most of the languages spoken by Catholics. While 
adapted to readers in English-speaking countries, it remains a ‘‘pupil’s book” rather 
than a textbook; as a catechism it is ‘‘a summary of what is taught and in no sense a 
reader.” It is a document of interest to scholars who may wish to know the precise 
form of Catholic faith now taught the laity. 
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The book contains no article directly treating the authority of the Bible, but the 
Bible is used throughout in two principal ways: first, in the main body of text to estab- 
lish the meaning of the questions propounded; second, after each doctrine are pertinent 
quotations from the Bible without exposition. In addition, there is a list at the back of 
the book stating the canonical books. The proportions in which the Bible figures in this 
lay handbook and the ways it is introduced furnish a view of the role of the Bible in 
contemporary Catholic piety. 

Encyclopedia of the Papacy is a translation of Lexikon der Paepste. It is both factual 
and Catholic; it lists the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, and twenty ecumenical councils 
from Nicaea to the Vatican Council of 1869-70. Considerable care has been taken to 
present Catholic readers with information aimed to foster piety. The Popes are gener- 
ously extolled. Criticism is not wholly absent, although generally in line with estab- 
lished Catholic views of church history: e. g., Urban VI (1378-1389) is not accused of 
insanity, but the author does not gloss the events of his papacy. The role of the saints 
is related so as to balance the réader’s impression where little can be said in commenda- 
tion of a specific pope. The book will be useful to scholars primarily as a document of 
contemporary Catholic religious education. 


Etwyn A. SMITH 
PITTSBURGH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Politics of English Dissent. The Religious Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian 
Reform Movements from 1815 to 1848, by Raymond G. Cowherd. New York University 
Press, 1956. 242 pp. 


Apostle of Freedom, by D. Ray Lindley. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1957. 264 pp. 


These books present portions of church history in the English-speaking world in 
the nineteenth century. To read them together is to catch sight of the preoccupation of 
nineteenth century America with the frontier; but it is also to recognize the debt of the 
great American moral crusades, notably against slavery, to events in England directly 
traceable to Puritanism and the Great Awakening. 

The Politics of English Dissent systematically records the activities of the ‘‘Dis- 
senting deputies” in regard to the reforming bills that came before Parliament from the 
time that agitation for legal guarantees of religious liberty arose at the end of the Napole- 
onic wars to the social revolution of 1848. The book deals with all the political activities 
of the Dissenters, whatever issue they affected: disestablishment, abolition of colonial 
slavery, factory reform, or any other. The movements documented betray the pervasive 
impact of Puritan and evangelical Biblicism on the social ferment of the nineteenth 
century. 

Apostle of Freedom recounts in some detail the attitude of the frontier. reformer 
Alexander Campbell, founder of the Disciples of Christ. Campbell was an ambivalent 
personality: temperamentally disposed toward dissent, he yet retained many loyalties 
and attitudes far from liberal. The book, like the life of Campbell, is built around this 
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ambivalence. Unfortunately for the history of biblical interpretation, Campbell came 
down on the side of tradition where the Bible was concerned. “Where the Bible speaks 
we speak; no book but the Bible; call Bible things by Bible names” are slogans invented 
by this Scottish rebel against Presbyterianism; yet his motive was hostility to theology, 
which he claimed, was “born, and nursed, and cherished in the bosom of the mother of 
harlots, and in the bosom of her meretricious daughters.” (p. 71) In the American 
scene, primitive frontier Biblicism perhaps prepared the way for later liberal acceptance 
of new ways of understanding the Bible, but in its time it fortified sectarian-literalism 
against the greater reflectiveness of theology. 


E_wyn A. SMITH 


Monuments from Eastern Phrygia, ed. by Sir William M. Calder. ‘‘Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris Antiqua,” Volume VII. Manchester: University Press, 1956. Pp. 160, 30 Plates 
and many line drawings. £4 4s. 


After the great exploratory work of Sir William Ramsay, the Kleinasiatische 
Kommission of the Vienna Academy and the American Society for Archaeological 
Research in Asia Minor have worked, sometimes jointly, in the exploration of certain 
areas of Asia Minor and in the publication of the inscriptions of the regions explored. 
Accordingly, the Tituli Asiae Minoris and the Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua 
are publications of considerable value, perpetuating the work of a distinguished group 
of Austrian, English, American, and German scholars: Heberdey, Herzfeld, Wilhelm, 
Keil, Buckler, Calder, Bean, and many others. There has been little if any Nachwuchs 
in these organizations, and some of the younger people, such as Doerner, have gone 
their own ways. It is therefore sad but not surprising to learn that the Monumenta 
are definitely coming to an end with their next and final eighth volume, while work on 
the Tituli goes on, slowly but surely, under the guidance of Altmeister Keil. In the 
meantime, Louis Robert and his School have labored actively and most successfully 
in Asia Minor, and have published the results of their investigations promptly and 
competently. Thus one of the great centers of Hellenism is receiving the expert care 
of the leading Greek Epigraphist. 

The area covered in this volume lies in the very heart of Asia Minor, west of Lake 
Tatta, in the narrow waist of the Roman province Galatia and in the easternmost 
corner of the province Asia. None of the villages of this district is well known, none is 
old, and the inscriptions are for the most part on tombstones and the texts are short 
and show few variations. 

Readers of this Journal will be interested in this collection of modest inscriptions 
because they contain a group of Christian epitaphs which have an unusual significance 
for the history of the early Church. The distinguished editor of this volume, Sir William 
Calder (recently knighted for his work in Asia Minor), wrote in 1953 an excellent article 
on “Early Christian Epitaphs from Phrygia” in the Journal of the British Institute 
of Archaeology at Ankara (a new and very promising venture), Anatolian Studies, 
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V, 1955, pp. 25-38, and the writer of this review has himself brought together the 
evidence of the mainland of Greece in the introduction (pp. 1-24) to the ‘‘Early Chris- 
tian Epitaphs from Athens” which Rev. John S. Creaghan and he published in 1947 
(Hesperia, XVI, 1947, and separately by Theological Studies, Woodstock, Maryland). 
Creaghan himself devoted his Princeton Dissertation to a collection and a careful 
analysis of the epitaphs, pagan and Christian, containing threats against violators of 
the tomb, and he clearly established the importance of the Phrygian documents in a 
general study of early Christian sepulchral customs. What follows is not a critical 
review of Calder’s publication, for this has already been done by Louis Robert himself 
in his latest Bulletin Epigraphique (R.E.G., LXX4, 1958, pp. 170-171, no. 4), by Robert's 
pupil J. Pouilloux in his authoritative Gnomon review (1957, pp. 549-551), and in the 
short review by the indefatigable editor of the S.E.G., A. G. Woodhead (C.R., VIII, 
1958, pp. 162-164); moreover, such a review would be of little interest to the general 
reader. Instead, a brief summary is offered of the main types and features of the 
Christian epitaphs from Phrygia. 

In general, we are unable to detect a Christian tomb of the period before the victory 
of Christianity; under Constantine. Pagans and Christians carry the same names and 
peculiarly Christian names such as Petros, Ioannes, Andreas, Kyriakos, or Elpidios 
occur only after the age of persecution. And yet, in Phrygia we find as early as A. D. 246 
(and there may be earlier undated examples) the following curse directed against a 
possible violator of a tomb (Calder, p. 38): ef tis érepov émixerpnoe Oetvar 
écrat ait@ mpds tov Oedy xai wr tixotTo THs TOD Qeod éxayyeNias =“‘If any- 
body tries to put another (corpse in), there will be for him (a reckoning) with God, 
and may he not attain God’s promise."’ Of course, the lapidary Greek ITPOZ TON- 
@EON did not show what God (or god) was meant, but there can be no doubt that 
this ‘‘Eumeneian’”’ formula is Christian. 

We have more direct evidence of the Christianization of one particular Phrygian 
town, Orkistos, of which Constantine says in a rescript of 325 (No. 305, panel I, lines 
39-42 =C.I.L., II, 63 and Suppl. 1268): Quibus omnibus quasi quidam cumulus 
accedit quod omnes ibidem sectatores sanctissimae religionis dicantur ‘To this comes, 
to crown it all, that all (inhabitants) may be called followers of the most Holy Religion.” 
This may have been true also for a good many other towns but we would not know it 
without further evidence. 

Christian symbols other than Crosses appear on tombstones of Phrygia long before 
the time of Constantine. Grapes and fishes, and sometimes symbolic representations 
of the Crucifixion in the form of a T-Cross are indicative of Christianity, but one of 
the first examples of early Christian symbolism was found by Calder in a tombstone 
dated in 179/80 and showing a man holding in his right hand a round object stamped 
with a Cross, the &pros dioxogayns =“‘the disk-shaped bread, the Host!” Similar 
symbols are found on four of the epitaphs published in this volume. 

The two most peculiar features of early Phrygian Christianity are the open declara- 
tion of Faith on some epitaphs and the hidden indication of it on others. These features 
are connected with the peculiar form of Phrygian Christianity, namely Montanism. 
Only one example, and this doubtful, is contained in this volume (no. 296b) showing 
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the habit of the Montanists to put the phrase Xpiortavol Xproriavois = ‘‘Chris- 
tians to Christians’ on their tombstones, but there are several examples (collected 
in the Index IV c iv on p. 156) of the habit of writing words such as xdapu in 
the otherwise common pagan formula pynuns xapev “for the sake of remembrance” 
with a cross: tapuw. Sir William offers (loc. cit., p. 35) a splendid example combining 
both features and showing, to my mind conclusively, that they are both Montanist: 
(names), tptoriavol tpioriavois uvnuns tapy. 

There are many lessons to be learned from a study of the early Christian inscrip- 
tions, a greatly neglected field. High among these may be considered the understanding 
of the way in which the true Faith grew in a pagan world which was tolerant and 
prosperous, for this is the problem which Christianity faces today. 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Millar Burrows. New York: The Viking Press, 
1958. Pp. 434. $6.50. 


An apology is due the author and the editors of the Journal for the lateness of this 
review. The fault is solely mine since the book was sent me snortly after its publication. 
Burrows’ first volume on the Dead Sea Scrolls appeared on November 6, 1955 (JBL, 
LXXV (1956), pp. 146-149), and has been widely recognized as among the most author- 
itative and balanced contributions to the literature which now approaches 2500 separate 
items. One reason for the high estimate in which his work is held is that he is equally 
competent in the Old and New Testaments. If his work does not show the same detailed 
familiarity with the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, the same is true of most of the 
books in this field. One of the salutary results of the discovery of the Scrolls has been 
a revival of interest in the period between 200 B. c. and A. D. 100 and, indeed, in the 
later developments in Mishna and Talmud on the part of Christian scholars. It goes 
without saying that the Scrolls must be read in their historical, literary, and theological 
contexts, and anyone who has essayed to master this period in Judaism is aware of its 
many ramifications, diversities, and complexities. It is too soon, perhaps, to get a 
synoptic view of things; for the present we are still occupied for the most part with 
facets and aspects, with problems which belong to introduction or prolegomena, with 
questions of translation and interpretation. Such matters encompass a vast field, for 
the Dead Sea Scrolls raise many different kinds of problems, as the book under review 
makes amply clear. Millar Burrows undertakes to begin where he left off in his first 
volume and to take account of the new material which has come to light since then, a 
period of two and one-half years. He gives us a useful and judicious survey of the more 
important contributions which have appeared during this period, including both popular 
and scholarly works. He is quick to recognize that the interpretation of the scrolls has 
just begun, in part because only a small portion of the documents has thus far been 
published, in part because we are not yet in a position to evaluate and assess with any 
degree of certainty some of the materials that are already available. 

The book contains eight major sections, the last of which provides a translation of 
some thirteen texts. All of these receive attention in the preceding discussion. Among 
these are the Genesis Apocryphon, which had not yet been unrolled in 1955; the Rule of 
the Congregation, the serek haedah; the Book of Mysteries; the Prayer of Nabonidus; 
the Florilegium and Testimonia; and commentaries on Genesis 49, Psalm 37, Isaiah 
10-11, Mic 1 5-7, and Nah 2 11-13. 

Part I describes recent developments and new discoveries. It is possible that the 
original discovery of the scrolls in Cave I was made in 1945, two years earlier than has 
customarily been assumed. Mention is made of the discovery of Cave XI which included 
a beautifully written text of the Book of Leviticus, the Book of Psalms, and a Targum on 
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Job in Aramaic. Attention is given to the two copper scrolls and the different theories 
about their significance are reviewed, notably those of G. Kuhn, Cecil Roth, and del 
Medico. The genizah theory comes up for fresh discussion, and Schonfield’s view that 
the scrolls were hidden in accordance with Dan 12 9 (cf. also Assumption of Moses 
1 17-18). Burrows admits that this is possible, but does not think that it applies to the 
Murabbaat documents. But it is by no means certain that the latter are to be assigned 
to the same group as the Qumran community. The excavations of Cross and Milik in 
the Buqeah are briefly described, and Noth’s identification with the Valley of Achor is 
accepted. Mention might have been made of William R. Farmer's interesting economic 
studies of the region, although they are included in the bibliography (Theologische Zeti- 
Schrift XI, 1955, pp. 295-308; XII, 1956, pp. 56-58.) Father de Vaux’s excavations are 
summarized, and the discovery of some forty deposits of animal bones and their possibie 
meaning are discussed. 

The second section of the book is devoted to ‘‘Christian Origins in the Light of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls’’ (pp. 39-132). Burrows addresses himself both to the layman and the 
scholar. He is interested in the bearing of the Scrolls on faith, and he proceeds to an 
examination of some of the claims made by popular writers. To those who would make 
a cleavage between “religious truth and historical fact,” he says, wisely: “If these events 
never occurred, they were certainly not acts of God” (p. 44). ‘‘The Christian revelation 
was not given apart from history but in history"’ (p. 49). Again, ‘‘The gospel was not a 
new philosophy. It was the proclamation of an act of God in history, the culminating 
act in a long series’”’ (p. 50). His observations on p. 59 at the close of the chapter on 
“Anticipation and Preparation’’ might be well pondered both by systematic theologians 
and New Testament scholars: “Any historical question about the real Jesus who lived 
in Palestine nineteen centuries ago is therefore fundamentally important” (p. 55). On 
the question of the possible connection of John the Baptist with the Qumran sect, he 
remains cautious and reserved. He quotes with approval the words of N. A. Dahl, “the 
two movements... are in some respects .parallel, but in the main lines independent of 
each other” (p. 60). One would have welcomed here a discussion of the influence of the 
prophet Malachi upon the theology of the Qumran community and the Baptist narra- 
tives in the Gospel of Luke. |In the discussion of the person and saving work of Christ 
he again examines many of the claims advanced for the Teacher of Righteousness and 
points out that there is really little said of him at all and that Josephus and Philo make 
no mention of him in the descriptions of the Essenes. The text of the Rule of the Con- 
gregation is too uncertain to |warrant any inference. In the teachings of Jesus he finds 
some parallels, especially in the Sermon on the Mount, but rejects some of those which 
have been drawn by other stholars such as Kurt Schubert and calls attention to the 
striking differences. He is sympathetic with Morton Smith’s contention that the 
gospels reflect ‘‘a progressive Judaizing of Christianity after Jesus’ death” (p. 109). 
He recognizes that the Jerusalem Church,had many features in common with the 
Qumran sect, but is restrained in his discussion of baptism and the common meal. 
Kuhn’s researches show both the limitations and the possibilities of an inquiry into the 
different account of the last supper narrated in the gospels and the Pauline letters. The 
connections with James, “the brother of the Lord” (Gal 1 19) supported by Schonfield 
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and Gaster’s comparison with the Epistle of James do not impress Burrows (pp. 117, 
131). He doubts too, any connection between the Hellenists in Acts (6 1, 9 29) and the 
Essenes, a view advanced by Oscar Cullmann. He is, on the other hand, much more 
impressed with the affinities with Paul and John, without, however, identifying himself 
with some of the more extreme views which have been championed in recent years. He 
challenges Kuhn’s statement that the Johannine account of the Lord’s supper ‘‘is in 
the style of the communal meals of the Essenes”’ (p. 125). He concludes by commenting 
that the similarities between the New Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls have been 
considerably exaggerated. Where contacts have been pointed out Burrows sees no more 
than ‘‘vague possibilities’ (p. 132). 

Part III (pp. 135-187) considers the ‘‘Results for Old Testament Studies.”” The 
text is naturally given prior attention. The Genesis fragments offer few variants from 
the MT. The Septuagintal affinities are pointed out in an Exodus fragment, the Samar- 
itan affinities with another. Expanded texts of the same kind are present both in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and the Qumran manuscript (p. 136). Fragments from Leviticus, 
Numbers, and especially Deuteronomy (cf. esp. 32 43) are in turn examined. The 
fragments from I-II Samuel discussed in the first volume are referred to. Burrows 
rightly observes that they are of more value for textual criticism than thos of any other 
book. The force of Orlinsky’s contention that often the Greek translators had before 
them the same text as MT is recognized, but he would not therefore affirm that all 
agreements between the LXX and the Qumran Scrolls are coincidental. The chapter on 
the text of the prophetic hooks is one of the best and one of the most interesting in the 
book. Space forbids comment on the review of textual studies of Isa 6 13 (Hvidberg, 
W. F. Albright, and S. Iwry), 41 27 (Guillaume), 52 14, 53 9, and 53 11, but the discussion 
is characteristically discerning. I remain unconvinced that the reading ‘‘he shall see 
light” in Isa 53 11 is ‘‘a bit too facile to be convincing”’ (p. 153); commentators have 
long found difficulty with MT here, and the LXX supports both of the Isaiah scrolls 
from Qumran. The concluding chapter on the text calls attention to the variety of 
textual types and traditions. ‘‘They were written at various times over a space of three 
centuries or more’’ (p. 158). The proto-Masoretic text at Qumran existed along with 
other textual forms and traditions, but the latter were in all probability branches of the 
trunk of the former (p. 162). ‘ 

“The Origin of the Qumran Sect” is discussed in Part IV. More is given us about 
the controverted 390 years of Ezekiel, about the Kittim, and the land of Damascus. 
Part V continues the discussion of the identification of the sect. The sixth section 
describes the beliefs of the sect: it gives in succinct fashion the theology of the commu- 
nity. A chapter is devoted to the two messiahs, another to the Teacher of Righteousness, 
and a final one to ‘‘Things to Come.’’ More might have been made of the prophet 
“like unto Moses” of Deut 18 15 ff., especially in view of recent NT preoccupation with 
this important theme. One feels too that the Rule of the Congregation might have 
yielded a little more constructive results. Burrows has little to say about the new 
covenant and its significance, although he sees that the ceremony of initiation was one 
of the important occasions of the community’s life. The influence of Second Isaiah in 
the thought of the community is not ignored, but more might have been made of it. 
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Finally, the life, thought, and order of the community might have been more creatively 
centered in the dominant eschatological expectations of the Qumran text. 

Millar Burrows has now retired from many years of teaching at Yale, and it may 
not be out of place to congratulate him on the conspicuous services he has rendered not 
only to the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls but also to the wider area of the Old and New 
Testament research. He served for sixteen years as President of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research with distinction. He is honored as a 
scholar, yet he has never been content to speak and write only to scholars. It is likely 
that his many contributions will stand up well, for he is never carried away by passing 
enthusiasms and exaggerations but hews to the line of the actual evidence. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Spriiche, Prediger, Klagelieder, Esther, Daniel: Eine rhythmische und textkritische Unter- 
suchung, by D. Arvid Bruno. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. Pp. 239. Kr. 22. 


This is the tenth part issued of Bruno's translation and annotation of the Hebrew 
Bible according to his metrical theories. In the poetical books his treatment is of inter- 
est, but it is rather startling to find Esther and Daniel arranged in metrical lines and 


trophes. 
R. B. Y. Scott 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Nature and Authority of the Bible, by Raymond Abba. London: James Clarke, 
1958. Pp. xvi+334. 


Professor Abba, now of Durham, England and formerly of Sydney, Austra‘ia, 
provides in this book a well-rounded, judicious and persuasive treatment of his subject. 
He has made himself thoroughly at home in the literature of the subject on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and conveys the substance of earlier discussions of it in perceptive 
summaries and apt quotations. He writes so clearly and easily that sometimes the 


questions seem simpler and the answers more obvious than in fact they are. 

The purpose of the writer is definitely apologetic, and the orderly argument builds 
up to an impressive case for the spiritual authority of the scriptures within the commu- 
nity of believers. “It is an attempt” (in the author's words) ‘‘to survey the field of 
recent biblical studies from the viewpoint of the biblical theologian... It springs from 
the conviction that (the Bible) is both the record and the instrument of a unique divine 
revelation, given through the history of Israel, culminating in Jesus Christ, interpreted 
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by the Church, and authenticated in religious experience’”’ (p. xi). ‘‘The authority of the 
. Bible... has to be experienced to be known... The religious experience has validity 
in its own right’’ (p. 308). In commenting on the distinction made by the Reformers 
between scripture and the Word of God, Abba quotes with approval Calvin’s figure of 
the Word as “‘a kind of mirror in which faith beholds God” (p. 290). 

The book opens with a definition of the nature of the Bible in terms of the Heils- 
geschichte of which it is seen as the record. Here and in the following survey of the history 
of interpretation the author gratefully recognizes a new emphasis in biblical studies on 
the essential unity of the Bible and of biblical theology, and on the objectivity and 
authority of the biblical revelation. Like Karl Barth, whom he quotes with approval, 
he acknowledges the necessity of historical and critical analysis. But he speaks as if the 
period of “analysis” were over, the preliminary work of the critics done, and now the 
task of the biblical scholar is to proceed to the next stage and ‘‘expound the positive 
message of Scripture” (p. 66). It is not quite as simple as this. That there are some 
“assured results of higher criticism’’ does not mean that the theologian is absolved from 
further consideration of the kind of problems with which historical criticism is concerned, 
or that he can ignore the fact that many literary and historical questions which have a 
bearing on biblical theology are still far from settled. The principal criticism to be made 
of this book is that its author, in trying to define the nature of the Bible, does not deal 
adequately with the fact that it comes to us as a literary document of antiquity. Never- 
theless, he has made a significant contribution on a subject of perennial importance. 


R. B. Y. Scott 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Composition of the Book of Judges, by Cuthbert Aikman Simpson. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957. Pp. x+197. 


In this book Dr. Simpson continues the work he began in The Early Traditions of 
Israel. His method is rigorous literary criticism to determine the documents underlying 
the book of Judges. ‘It reveals the same literary structure as that of the Hexateuch” 
(p. 6). J is to be found in the narrative sections of 3 12-30, 4, 6-8, 9 1—12 7, 13-16. 
All the J sections, except chap. 9, are :onflations by J2 using J1 (Southern) materials in 
addition to his own Northern traditions. E, another northerner, revised and expanded 
J2’s version of all except 13-16. To E belong chaps. 17-18. A different source, which 
Simpson calls C, is the origin of 19-21. Before J and E were combined, subsequent hands 
added to the accounts. RJE attempted to unify the various traditions preserved in 
J and E in their revised forms. Three deuteronomic writers edited and annotated the 
material. In the original deuteronomic book, “the narrative passed from the story of 
Gideon to that of Eli and Samuel, the transition being effected by 8 34-35 and the basic 
material in 10 6-16” (p. 138). Rd2 restored 11 1—12 7, 13-15. Rd3 may have restored 
1 1-36, 2 12, 5b, possibly also 2 1b-Sa. There was, finally, a post-deuteronomic redaction 
(Rpd) which inserted or restored 10 1-5, 12 8-15, 16, 17-21, plus other notes here and 
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there. The reference to Shamgar (3 31) may have been added later than Rpd, after the 
opening stories of Samuel had been separated from the book of Judges. 

This is a formidable book to digest. It is difficult to get an overall picture of the 
general theory, which is even more complex than the outline above shows. When one 
painstakingly grasps the author’s ideas, one is left with the impression that enormous 
labour has been expended on an apparently objective study whose conclusions are 
subjective. Apart from this, one wonders whether it is possible to trace so complicated 
a literary history with such certainty. It is quite in order for Simpson to say (p. 6, n. 10) 
that literary analysis can be checked by historical traditions. That various traditions, 
probably some of them in documentary form, lie behind the present book of Judges is 
obvious. The subjectivity lies in the criteria of analysis. One can only cite a few 
examples, taken from the study of chaps. 6-8 (pp. 25 ff.). 

Simpson calls attention to the sequence of tenses in 6 3-ta as proving diversity of 
authorship. The alternation is perhaps unusual, but surely within the categories 
described by Driver (Hebrew Tenses, 3rd ed., sec. 114). Nor does the statement ‘‘The 
Midianites would not have waited until the seed had grown up to drive off Israel's 
cattle’ seem to be more than an opinion. The verse is repetitious, but narrators do not 
necessarily refrain from driving home their points — or even being redundant! Too 
much stress is laid on the use of ’*ddnaz in 6 15 (p. 27). The Masoretic reading may well 
be subsequent to any literary compilation. It is surprising that he says, without argu- 
ment, that the relative particle §4- in 6 17 is a mark of later style (see Albright, BASOR 
No. LXXXIX, p. 29, n. 4.; ibid., JBL, LXIII, p. 216, n. 56). In 619 he suspects 
“and Gideon went in’”’ as an addition, partly because the order is subject-verb. Surely 
this marks a change of subject, not of authorship. 

Admittedly these are only samples of disagreement in detail, but they are the kinds 
of objection which shake the reviewer’s confidence. Perhaps one is forced to agree with 
Bentzen’s remark on the source-analysis of Judges, ‘‘Nowhere is the picture clear enough 
to recommend a sure separation of the stories.” (Introduction to the Old Testament, vol. II, 
1948, p. 90). Nor does Simpson carry conviction when he asserts that the sources are 
the continuation of those in the Hexateuch. The latter criticism may, however, be 
premature. The author claims that his promised analysis of the books of Samuel, and 
of I Kings 1-13 will confirm his view of an independent literary tradition in north and 
south until the time of David, and of his dating of the sources. 


T. A. M, BARNETT 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Midrash on Psalms, translated from the Hebrew and Aramaic by William G. 
Braude. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959. Vol. I, pp. xxxvi+563; Vol. II, 
630 (Yale Judaica Series, Vol. XIII: 1-2). $15.00. 


Midrash Tehillim is “a succession of homilies upon various words or Verses in the’ 
Psalter and upon related passages throughout Scripture’’ (p. xii). The place and time 
of its origin as well as the problems of its unity and composition remain controversial. 
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It seems that it was compiled in Palestine, probably before the 9th cent. c. E. However, 
the mere fact that the majority of the teachers cited in this Midrash are Palestinians 
(the translator seems to put great stress on this fact) is by itself not a conclusive proof 
of Palestinian origin of the compilation in its present form. The preponderance of 
Palestinian authorities is a priori to be expected in any Midrash because the bulk of 
the aggadah was their creation. For a tangible proof, !et the reader compare the three 
stout volumes of W. Bacher’s Die Agada der paldstinensischen Amordéer with the slim 
volume of his Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder. Likewise, the textual references to 
place names are not to be overrated. This was done by Zunz, who concluded from 
supposed references to Apulia and Sicily (cf. p. xxvii) that Midrash Tehillim was com- 
piled in Southern Italy. One might with the same amount of justification argue that 
Midrash Tanhuma, in which the river Ticino is mentioned, was compiled in Southern 
Switzerland or Northern Italy. 

Like other aggadic Midrashim, the contents of the Midrash on Psalms shows an 
amazing variety, far beyond mere literal or homiletic interpretation of the Biblical text. 
Its scope ranges, as the translator puts it, “from the radishes and cucumbers served at 
the table of a Roman ruler, to the prayer which God .. . directs to Himself’’ (p. xvii). 
There are frequent references to Rome, its institutions and provincial administration, 
as well as a wealth of parables, proverbs, etc. Thanks to the excellent and elaborate 
index of subjects and names (Vol. II, pp. 585-630), which is a most welcome addition, 
the reader will be able to locate any subject matter desired. An outline of contents, with 
special regard to the passages with theological significance, is given on pp. xxii-xxvi of 
the Introduction, which contains also a discussion of the Midrashic method of textual 
interpretation and of literary and textual history of the Midrash. The concluding 
section outlines the principles and method adapted by the translator for his work. 

A large portion of the aggadah contained in Midrash Tehillim has its parallels in the 
Talmud and other Midrashim. There remains a great deal of unique material, e. g., 
Jose b. Hanina’s parable of the king who prepared a banquet (Vol. I, p. 352 — a related 
passage is found in Midr. Koheleth rabbah IV, 8); further, a curious account of the souls 
of the deceased and their guardian Dumah (Vol. Ff, p. 165), followed by an explanation 
of the difference between sou! and spirit (the text requires an emendation — in one 
instance it ought to read ruah instead of nefesh). Perhaps the most significant among the 
unparalleled passages is the parable of the righteous and the wicked who entered an inn 
(Vol. I, p. 78). A limited experiment conducted by the reviewer has shown that the 
meaning of this parable is not comprehensible to the average reader, and the translator’s 
notes give no aid toward understanding. This parable represents an attempt at solving 
the old question about the suffering of the righteous and the apparent: prosperity of the 
wicked. The inn is a symbol of this world (cf., e. g., Epictetus, Enchiridion 11); the inn- 
keeper is God (see also the parable Vol. I, p. 203 and, for comparison of God to a hest 
and man to a guest, Philo, De epif. mundi 78, Tosefta Berakhoth VII, 2, etc.). The 
wicked consumes a sumptuous meal, but when the time comes, he is unable to settle the 
account — he has no merits that would entitle him to prosperity which is, according to 
the old doctrine of retribution, a mark of righteousness. In this and several other 
instances additional explanatory notes would be desirable. 
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The first translation of the Midrash into a Western language was that of August 
Wiinsche (Trier, 1892-3). It deserves more credit than Rabbi Braude has given it 
(p. xxxii, note 37) — out of respect for a representative of the now vanished type of 
Christian Hebraist, if for no other reason. Wiinsche’s many translations, some of them 
still not superseded, were an important contribution toward a wider knowledge of 
Rabbinic literature. Yet he possessed neither Braude’s knowledge of Hebrew nor 
Braude’s familiarity with the sources, nor was he ever so fortunate as Braude who 
acknowledges the assistance of not less than 31 persons, among them such scholars as 
Lieberman and Wolfson. 

There are a few cases where one might disagree with Braude’s otherwise excellent 
and readable translation. For instance, Vol. I, p. 557 reads ‘‘Who is the only one that 
can be called the Righteous?” A more correct rendering of the text seems to be ‘‘Who 
is it that is called righteous?” (scil. in the previously quoted verse Isa 3 10). But Braude 
has given us more than just a good translation. His notes, containing numerous emen- 
dations of S. Buber’s edition of the text as well as valuable explanatory remarks, will 
also be studied with much profit by those who have access to the original. It is a 
privilege to congratulate both the translator and those who made the publication 
possible. 


Rupo_F Macu 


The Book of Nahum: A Commentary, by Walter A. Maier. Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1959. Pp. vii+386. $5.75. 


This most extensive available book on Nahum is a posthumous work by the former 
professor of Hebrew and OT interpretation at Concordia Seminary, Missouri Lutheran. 
Although offering a compendium of the views found in modern commentaries and other 
writings, he rejects most of them. As an apologist for traditional interpretations, he 
labels the work of leading scholars as ‘‘radical exegesis, ” “tendential 
interpretation,” ‘‘fantastic,”’ the product of ‘‘misunderstanding, ignorance, malice, and 
indifference” (pp. 70, 77, 73, 83, 87): 

The author finds Nahum a unity, with no later interpolations; and the MT in 
perfect condition, with no emendations justified. He even rejects the claim of most 
scholars that there is an acrostic basis to Nahum (pp. 59-62). While most writers date 
the prophecy shortly before or after Nineveh’s fall in 612 B. c., Maier dates it 654 B. Cc. or 
earlier. This is based on the information that Thebes (Nah 3 8) began tobe rebuilt in 
that year, and therefore Nahum must have been written before that change in her 
status (pp. 33-7). However, it is doubtful if this is any valid criterion for dating Nahum. 
Maier also rejects the common assumption that Nahum was more like the majority 
of false prophets, claiming he was no different from men like Isaiah and Jeremiah 
(pp. 74-82). 

The work suffers somewhat from exaggerated claims that the Book of Nahum is 
” “unexcelled,” ‘‘startling,” and ‘‘of extraordi- 


caustic criticism, 


“the most objective of all the prophets, 
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nary value in underscoring the validity of OT prophecy and the divine nature of these 
scriptures” (pp. 73, 70, 87, 86). 

Greatest value lies in the carefully traced history of Nineveh during OT times, the 
geography of the city and its environs, the record of successive archaeological excavations 
on it since 1842 (pp. 87-139) and the commentary (pp. 143-364). All this is documented 
with exhaustive information about Nineveh gleaned from classical sources and cuneiform 
documents. The work is made especially useful by an eighteen page index, with three 
columns per page. There is also a four page bibliography and an excellent translation 
that has real poetic verve. 

ROLLAND E. WOLFE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


' 


The Twelve Speak. Vol. 1: A New Translation of the Minor Prophets, by Derward W. 
Deere. New York: The American Press, 1958. Pp. 164. $2.95. 


Written by the Professor of OT at Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, this 
is indeed a strange publication that leaves one asking many questions. Why has the 
publisher left the centers (from one third to two thirds) of so many pages blank, creating 
an annoying space between text and footnotes? Is this to provide room for readers’ 
notations? As to the translator, how can this modern Elihu feel the work of his prede- 
cessors has been sufficiently inadequate that a new translation of these ‘‘pioneers of 
modern Christianity”’ (p. 10) is needed? Why is the order of books Obadiah, Joel, Jonah, 
Amos, Hosea, and Micah? Does he regard this as the historical sequence? If so, how does 
he justify making Obadiah the vanguard of written prophecy? How could the author 
imagine his reader would fail to be aggravated by such usage (p. 67) as ‘Thou delights’? 
What is the evidence (p. 31) that God took “Jonah from the flock’’? In spite of failings, 
both the translation and commentative footnotes are good, but they hardly commend 
themselves as superior to the comparable work of predecessors. 


ROLLAND E. WOLFE 


The World of the Old Testament, by Cyrus H. Gordon. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1958. Pp. 312. $3.95. 


This book is a revised second edition of the author’s Jntroduction to Old Testament 
Times, which appeared first in 1953, and was reviewed in this Journal by B. W. Anderson 
in Vol. LX XIII (1954), 109-111. Although the new edition has a different and more 
appropriate title from the first one, it differs little in contents from its predecessor, 
except that it takes cognizance of the historical material of Chronicles and of new 
discoveries. Veer 

Professor Gordon places nach wie vor the patriarchal period in the Amarna age, a 
view with which not many students of the OT and of ancient history will agree. His 
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dates for other biblical events are more in agreement with generally accepted views. 
However, his chronology of Western Asia in which he follows E. Weidner (p. 74, no. 4) 
is even lower than the chronological scheme of Albright-Cornelius, and has hardly any 
adherents. ; 

The great merit of Gordon's book is the fact that he places Israel’s culture and 
history within the total Mediterranean world. There was a time when biblical history 
was treated in splendid isolation. The results were historical distortions. This situation 
changed when the discoveries of Near Eastern archaeology forced scholars to take 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian sources into their considerations, and later also the Hittite 
and Ugaritic material. Most books dealing with the historical and cultural background 
of ancient Israel which have been published during the last 50 years have more or less 
accurately placed the Hebrew nation into the Near Eastern setting in which it played 
a role. However, Gordon shows that Homer and the Mycenaean world also throw light 
on the OT, and that they have a contribution to make for a better understanding of the 
customs and culture of ancient Israel. Although not every reader will agree with all of 
Gordon’s conclusions, one must be grateful to the author for his pioneering work in 
pointing to real and possible parallels between Homer and the Bible. Since Gordon is 
equally well at home in the disciplines of Assyriology and Egyptology, has won inter- 
national fame as the grammarian of Ugaritic, and — with problematic results — has 
tried his hand at the decipherment of Minoan Linear A, he is generally a reliable guide 
in his discussion of ancient history and cultures and of the various parallels to biblical 
events and customs found in the records and on the monuments of the ancient world. 

In a work of this kind there are naturally many details and views with which readers 
may differ. Gordon correctly observes that the Middle Kingdom of Egypt was an age of 
feudalism, while that of the New Kingdom was one of royal ownership ‘‘depicted in 
Gen 47 19-20, where the system is attributed to Joseph’s planning”’ (p. 67). This change 
in the economy of Egypt can easily be explained by accepting the generally held view 
that Joseph heid his administrative office during the Hyksos period, preceding the New 
Kingdom, instead of putting him into the period after the Amarna age as Gordon does. 

That ‘‘the numerical errors in the Books of Kings have defied every attempt to 
ungarble them’”’ (p. 194) is not tenable any more since E. R. Thiele’s work (quoted on 
p. 214) has demonstrated that the biblical figures dealing with the reign of the kings 
show an amazing accuracy. The wide acceptance of Thiele’s work by scholars proves 
the basic soundness of his conclusions and antiquates Gordon’s statement. 

To declare Daniei’s statement, that ‘‘Belshazzar was the king of Babylon when 
Cyrus conquered it,” a “faux pas’ (p. 290) is misleading, because the ‘‘Verse Account 
of Nabonidus”’ says that Nabonidus “entrusted the kingship to him’”’ (i. e. Belshazzar, 
his eldest son) before setting out on his Arabian campaign (A NET, p. 313). A coregency 
between Nabonidus and Belshazzar is an historical fact. 

Gordon does not believe that Sennacherib conducted two campaigns against Judah, 
and discusses some of the arguments which have been advanced in favor of two such 
campaigns (pp. 236, 237). However, he passes in silence over the fact that the Tirhakah 
steles from’ Kawa prove that Tirhakah did not come to Egypt until c. 690 B. c. at the 
age of 20, and that he could not have opposed Sennacherib (II Kings 19 9) in 701 B. c. 
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when he was only about 9 years of age and still lived in Nubia. See W. F. Albright’s 
discussion of this evidence in BASOR, No. 130 (1953), 8-11. The Kawa steles make it 
virtually certain that Sennacherib conducted a second campaign against Hezekiah 
after 690 B. c. 


SIEGFRIED H. Horn 


A Study on the Immanuel Section in Isaiah: Isa. vii, 1—ix, 6 (Scripta Minora Regiae 
Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 1957-1958:4) by Joh. Lindblom. Lund: 
CWK Gleerup, 1958. Pp. 57. Kr. 6. 


In his study of the section Isa 7 1 to 9 6 Professor Lindblom attempts the impossible 
task of fitting its complexities into a single pattern. Some sections of the Bible — and 
the seventh chapter of Isaiah is one of them — are like the ‘“‘who-done-it’’ whose only 
solution is that two “‘done it.” All of the pieces fit, to be sure, but not all into any one 
pattern. Lindblom adds to the seventh all of the eighth chapter and throws in the 
‘‘messianic’’ passage in the ninth for good measure and then surrounds them all with one 
(somewhat irregular) line, and calls it Isaiah. He views the Immanuel prophecy as an 
“intermezzo” (p. 27), as one of a cluster of sanguine passages that provide temporary 
relief in the general gloom. This is Lindblom’s lucidly presented conclusion — opportune 
ism improbable in a prophet as obviously fanatic as Isaiah: 

When Syria and Ephraim attacked Jerusalem Isaiah adjourned his expectation of 
Judah’s doom at Assyria’s hands to contemplate for a while a dawning interval of bliss; 
this was to be an interregnum, a breathing space introduced by the birth of a son to 
Ahaz, a wonder-child called Immanuel and given the four-fold ‘‘great name’’: “‘a wonder 
as counselor, a god as champion, everlasting father, prince of prosperity”’ (p. 36, n. 2). 
This king would crush the two menacing powers, Syria and Ephraim. So Isaiah, post- 
poning his expectation of Assyrian conquest, encouraged Ahaz now to believe in his 
current hope; and only when Ahaz refused, turning instead to Assyria for aid, Isaiah 
remembered again that looming threat. But he remembered it too as an episode, because 
he believed that in the end a remnant would serve as the seed of a new regenerate blessed 
people — since (Lindblom says — p. 9) “hope of a blessed future and of a remainder 
rescued to form a new Israel, is, as we know, a constant idea in the prophecy of Isaiah.” 

The parts here are better than the the whole. Much in this study is clearly seen and 
many individual points in the interpretation are well argued. Lindblom is quite right 
that the Immanuel sign (whoever ‘‘done”’ it) was calculated wholly to reassure the king. 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
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